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THE “SOCIALISM” OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A marked religious feature of the age is its inclination 
to apply the Christian ideas to our common life without 
regard to the Church which has so long been their single 
guardian. This feature is especially marked among those 
socialists and communists who have not broken entirely with 
Christianity. The feud on old political grounds between the 
Chuich and the great mass of the new social theorists would 
be of itself a sufficient reason why those of this class who 
still reverence the Christian ideal should wish to believe the 
Founder of Christianity much nearer to their views than the 
Church itself is. A glance will show that there is some 
ground for such a belief. There is, indeed, so much apparent 
affinity between the earlier forms of Christianity and those 
which the communists, if not the socialists, consider the 
best political order, that the New Testament has been very 
naturally claimed by the majority of communists. The 
partial community of goods among the immediate disciples 
of Jesus, the open communism of the Christians in the 
Church at Jerusalem, and the Christian sanctification of 
poverty seem exactly those conditions of social life which 
communism at least would make universal. Christianity has 
unquestionably given rise to the majority of religious com- 
munisms; and, from the time of the German Anabaptists to 
the Mormons and the Oneida Community, New Testament 
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forms and ideas have given a direction to more than one 
fanatical spirit who has received a commission to overturn 
the existing order: more than once it has seemed as if the 
evangel of Jesus might become in our midst an intolerant 
orientalism that would force its letter as well as its spirit 
upon us. And then, too, the spirit of Christianity may 
suggest even as great changes as its outward forms have 
done, as in Bernard Tod, Kingsley, Dietzgen, and other 
Christian socialists. The Christian ideal, belonging as it 
does to an heroic moment in the world’s history, and as the 
highest form of the old religious ideal of the Hebrews, must 
inevitably come in conflict at many points with our masters, 
Justinian and Aristotle; and it is not surprising that many 
of those who have yielded more fully to the charm of this 
grand Semitic dream should feel oppressed by a social order 
which seems to them in its cold, material basis unworthy 
of humanity, so that, as Count Tolstoi does, they could 
easily believe the Christian ideal lonesome and neglected in 
the world as it is. 

In this spirit the New Testament is approached, not so 
much as an arsenal for proof-texts or as the prey of a special 
school of critics as from a political and social stand-point. 
Although the founders of distinctively German socialism, 
Marx and Lassalle, have little or no sympathy with the 
Christian ideal, some of their followers have had much 
more; and the French socialists and communists in their 
dream (as Laveleye says)* of universal happiness have 
recognized many kindred features in Christianity. Such a 
mode of approach is necessarily, indeed, in a measure uncrit- 
ical, and can be as misleading as the Alexandrian method of 
interpretation; but, at the same time, it directs the mind 
in a fresh way to the New Testament ideas, and more espe- 
cially to the social ideas of the New Testament,—and these 
have their lesson even for our age. 

This method certainly leads to a more real enjoyment of 
them. The Founder of Christianity, instead of being the 
immovable Byzantine Logos, or the shadowy, indistinct form 
"Se Soctalteme Contemporain,p. 222 SOCS~™S 
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at the beginning of the Christian movement, becomes here 
an energetic human being, who- attempts to introduce a 
social revolution by which the poor are to receive justice 
and the iron caste of a privileged class is to be broken. 
“The Messianic mission of Jesus,” says Proudhon,* “is a 
social revolution and a political and religious reform.” 
Jesus, he declares, était ce qu'on appelle aujourd'hui un 
révolutionnaire social,— was what we call to-day a social rev- 
olutionist. Proudhon doubtless carries this idea too far. 
The Tiibingen school, he remarks very naively, finds the 
Gospel of John devoted to the development of the doctrine 
of the Logos; but he, on the contrary, sees in it the chief 
idea (idée-mére) of Jesus, fraternity and the emancipation of 
the poor. This truly bold idea (cette idée vraiment auda- 
cieuse) he declares gives the only natural explanation to the 
mission of the carpenter. To any one, however, who has a 
sense of the disparity in historical feeling between Proudhon 
and the founder of the Tiibingen school, there could be little 
doubt as to which of the two would make a more plausible 
interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. There can be nothing 
clearer than that the chief idea in that Gospel is not the 
emancipation of the poor. But, still, Proudhon was in part 
right in ascribing to Jesus the character of one who intro- 
duces a social revolution, even though his chief mission may 
not have been democratic and proletarian, as he claims. 
Renan, or rather Strauss, has shown us how Jesus was 
above the mere ¢ dogmatist and radical. He was doubtless, 
from first to last, the religious hero; and it is from this point 
of view that one obtains the truest insight into his character. 
His chief mission was to give its final form to the religion 
of the Jews; but, before this could be done, he seemed to 
the world of his day to wish to destroy it. His work need 
not appear in all respects so revolutionary in our time, where 
religious ideas have so little social significance, and where 
the law on the old Roman basis is above the Church. In 
Israel, however, where religion was the ruling principle to 


*Proudhon’s “uvres Posthumes, La Bible Annotée (Les Evangiles), p. 315. 
t Renan, Saint Paul, p. 330. Compare Strauss’s Leben Jesu, p. 208. 
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the exclusion of all other phases of the national life, a relig- 
ious change could not fail to have a deep social and political 
significance. The advent of a profounder and more radical 
idea into the old religious civilization of the Hebrews must 
have threatened, as the profounder idea always does, a species 
of reconstruction everywhere. From the new and more joy- 
ous stand-point, when the soul has found some inner strength, 
it is naturally inclined to deal impatiently with those forms 
and rites which held the world together in days of less 
original force. The Messiah comes eating and drinking; 
his disciples pluck corn* on the Sabbath day; he claims 
that he is greater than the temple; and such a spirit natu- 
rally leads in spite of one’s self to a revolutionary attitude. 

Jesus, again, was not always patient with the world as he 
found it. To him, the life about him and behind him, with 
all its piety and hopes, belonged to the dead.f It was a 
dreary region, with the dead burying the dead, and the 
blind leading the blind. The least in his kingdom was 
greater than such a prophet as John the Baptist. His was 
a day which the greatest of the ancients had desired § to 
see, and his teachings must be accepted without a single 
reservation or delay. Parents even were to be despised || 
by their children when they could not enter into the new 
spirit; and the young man** who could not make up his 
mind to sell all of his possessions and to become one with a 
company of Galilean peasants and apostles was to be shut 
out entirely from the kingdom of heaven. The patriotic 
Pharisees,}} whose small, tedious life still seemed to them at 
any rate the best, were hypocrites who loved darkness 
rather than light. The disciples were to shake off the dust 
of their feet against a city which did not receive them, and 
it was to be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
day of judgment than for such a city. 

Christianity has always had the intolerance of true Israel- 
itish conviction. Even in its poetic Galilean moment, 





* Mark ii. 27, 28; Luke vi. 5. +t Matthew viii. 22. 
t Ibid. xi. 11. § Lake x. 24. | Lbid, xiv. 26. 
** Matthew xix. 20; x. 14-17 ; Mark vi. 11; Luke ix. 5. 
it Matthew xvi. 6; Mark viii. 5; Luke xii. 1. 
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when Jesus was in perfect harmony with the world about 
him, we find in his lofty self-assertion and in a great word 
here and there, as well as in the social form of the little 
community about his person, an unconscious, silent antago- 
nism to the old order, which must in the end prove its 
destruction. 

In this mood there are unquestionably certain elements 
in Christianity which are thoroughly en rapport with the 
more poetical side of socialism and communism. 

First of all was the deep feeling of Jesus of Nazareth for 
the poorer and less respected classes,— for what we know 
as the proletariat. It was inevitable that he should sympa- 
thize with this class from the circumstances of his own life. 
Jesus was himself undoubtedly poor, and, so far as we 
know, was for thirty years in this condition before the wider 
life of a Messiah made poverty much more endurable * than 
it must have been to a carpenter in Nazareth. Poverty, it 
is true, did not have the brutalizing effect in Galilee that it 
often has in our own age. It was chiefly among those Jews 
who were imitating Rome that the luxury of the Romans had 
been introduced ; and, though the oppression of the poor by 
the rich from the prophets until that time had been an old 
story, it is probable that even among the wealthier Jews 
much of the earlier simplicity of Israel still remained. The 
harlot who could appear with Jesus and his disciples while at 
o with a rich Pharisee | would seem to show some trace 
of a patriarchal form of life, in which the victim of the 
lowest and most debased social excess was allowed a certain 
freedom of intercourse clearly impossible in any other form 
of society. 

Then, too, the opportunities for culture existed more 
truly for the poor than in our time. The very scantiness of 
culture was an abundant cause of this. A glance at the 
rabbinical learning, at what served for an education in that 
day, is enough to convince one that for the purposes of real 
education the private study of the Scriptures was, after all, 
the better training. This study the poor could easily make. 

* Matthew xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3. t Luke vii. 38. ri 
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And, what was even better than this, the poor had more time 
for meditation and for spiritual development than they have 
in our day. They were not the victims of modern ideas of 
human labor. They did not make a “laboring class”; and, 
after a few hours of agricultural work or of fishing in the 
Lake of Galilee, the ordinary laborer might have the rest of 
the day to himself. That appalling struggle for mere physi- 
cal existence which oppresses and degrades the great body 
of the people in our civilization was almost entirely un- 
known in Judea. 

Still, there was poverty in Judea, and possibly a great 
deal of it. The people of Israel were in the days of Jesus 
on the eve of national dissolution, and were subjected to 
the most cruel and insufferable of all fates. They were 
under the iron heel of the Roman. The streets of their con- 
secrated city were filled with gladiators and dancers, and 
that terror of antiquity, the Roman soldier. There was a 
stagnation in trade, and on all sides a process of disintegra- 
tion and change. The most patriotic of the higher classes 
were reduced to poverty, while over against the suffering 
and destitution of the best classes in the community were 
the friends of the Romans rolling in a foreign luxury. There 
was, as we can see throughout the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, a deep consciousness of poverty in Israel, and that 
which inevitably accompanies this,— dissatisfaction and un- 
rest. The New Testament, especially in Luke with * 
Ebionitic traces, in its keen and uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of the rich, has ever, with deep pathos, been called 
“the gospel of the poor.” 

The contrast between the poor and the rich must early 
have forced itself upon Jesus,— the contrast between those 
who have all that the majority of men from their very 
nature must consider the most desirable and those who 
have hardly anything to make life worth living. We have 
no means of knowing whether Jesus ever experienced in his 
own bosom any of the inevitable envy which exists between 
the poor and the rich, though it is probable that he did not. 
A son of God would be too busy with his inner life even to 
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be aware of his own poverty. But his proud word on one 
occasion, when he declares himself poorer than the foxes * 
and the birds of the air, indicates that he was aware of his 
condition. It was among the poor that Jesus lived, and 
naturally they stood to him for the world. It was among 
them that he formed his ideas of life. He became their 
champion, and in all of his teachings he had the common 
man continually in view. It is to him that he directs his 
teaching. Where his thought would not be understood by 
the common man, he remained silent. He is in such deep 
sympathy with the poor that at length he begins to find 
only here what is good. The great things of Godt have 
been concealed from the wise und revealed unto babes. It 
is the theme of more than one discourse how even publi- 
cans and harlots ¢ shall go into the kingdom of God before 
those who should be the guardians of the true way. Only 
the poor in spirit shall see God; and it is the burden of his 
gospel how those who are neglected and despised by the 
world are, after all, the best. The son who at first refuses 
to go into his father’s vineyard,§ and brings upon himself 
the disgrace of unfilial conduct, at last goes; while the other 
son, who had at once consented to go, had not gone at all. 
The laborer || who has been all the day idling in the market, 
and arrives at the eleventh hour, receives as much as those 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day. In every 
instance, it is the stone rejected of the builders which has 
become the corner-stone; and, after the measure of his own 
heart, Jesus soon discovers, as in the parables of the Good 
Shepherd and of the Prodigal Son, that those who are espe- 
cially undone and ruined,** as far as the world is concerned, 
are loved more than the very best by their “ Father in 
heaven”; and it was with more interest that he regarded 
the lost sheep than the ninety and nine which remained 
dutifully and safely in the fold. 

In the Gospel of Luke one sees, even if it be in an ex- 
aggerated form, the antagonism of Jesus to the wealthier 
classes of his day. They are the feelings which the Hebrew 





* Matthew viii. 20; Luke ix. 58. +t Matthew xi. 25; Luke x. 21. 
t Matthew xxi. 31. § Ibid. xxi. 28.  1bid. xx. 3. ** Luke xv. 
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prophets. had always entertained against the representatives 
of mere material wealth; and it was natural that Jesus, who 
inherited much of the old prophetic spirit, should find a 
repentant harlot nearer to the kingdom of heaven than a 
class whose interests would make it desire to keep the world 
strictly as it was. 

And then, too, poverty would be conducive in the dis- 
ciples and friends of Jesus to certain traits of character 
which must especially recommend themselves to him. The 
poor had less of that worldly wisdom which is so fatal to 
enthusiasm and to new undertakings. They would be apt 
to think that they had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from the kingdom of God.. They were also more sus- 
ceptible to any interest shown in their welfare. Especially 
would this be true of publicans and sinners. One can easily 
see how a publican in some penitent mood might be nearer 
to that point at which he could yield to a higher moral in- 
fluence than some earnest but misguided Pharisee who had 
nothing to repent of. At any rate, it was in this lower 
world of the poor and the despised that Jesus found the be- 
ginnings of his kingdom; and of what significance has this 
fact been to the social history of the world since! With 
publicans and sinners about him, it was natural that to those 
profound ideas touching God and Life at which he had 
arrived in the stillness of Nazareth he should add certain 
social ideas, that he should take up these frail forms into his 
doctrines. We have every ground for supposing it to have 
been of pathetic significance to him that the poor should 
have been the first to receive him. The social doctrines of 
Jesus are so moulded, indeed, by his sympathy with this 
class, and in immediate connection with the higher ranges 
of his religious thought he mentions publican and harlot 
with such astounding ease and dignity, that one is not sur- 
prised to find Goethe defining the whole Christian system 
as reverence for that which is beneath us,*— Hhrfurcht vor 


*In Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (p. 112), Goethe finds three universal religions, 
based, as he holds, on three great objects of reverence,— reverence for what is above 
us, for what is on the same plane with us, and for what is beneath us,—the ethnic 
religion on the first, the philosophical on the second, and on the third the Christian 
religion, gegriindet auf die Ehrfurcht vor Dem, was unter uns ist. 
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Dem, was unter uns ist. Certainly, Jesus’ profound and 
poetic treatment of poverty was to give it a new aspect in 
the eyes of the world, and was to throw a certain protecting 
strength about the low and weak long after the god had 
ascended to the skies. Poverty, it is true, has in our day 
lost its charm. No one who is not blind to all the facts 
of existence can fail to see in its modern shape the great 
factor of misery and degradation rather than the road to 
a higher spiritual or intellectual life. But all the more 
the deep underlying force in the Christian sentiment re- 
mains. That grdnd, pathetic, irrational benevolence, which 
sees even in the meanest human life, whether beaten and 
bruised in a Roman ergastulum or dying in some modern 
cellar where the vermin breed, the man and brother, must 
ever be considered the direct contribution of Christianity to 
the world. In more than one famous word, it is directly 
traceable to Jesus himself. It is, one may safely say, the 
Christian exaltation of the common life, however degraded 
or helpless, that gives to the various class-struggles of our 
day the single element of love in them,—a feature which 
they did not have in the struggle between patrician and ple- 
beian or in those latter days of confiscation and chaos in 
Greece, when the impoverished classes were wrecking the 
whole social fabric. 

Such an all-powerful sentiment in favor of the lower 
classes as prevailed in the mind of Jesus and that of his fol- 
lowers must naturally have affected the social form of the 
first Christian communities. It led, as we know, to a par- 
tial, though -only partial, community of goods among Jesus 
and his disciples; and after the resurrection, when the 
Church had received a definite shape, to the most open com- 
munism among the saints at Jerusalem. Those, in the lat- 
ter instance, who were the possessors of lands or houses 
“sold them and brought the prices * of the things that were 
sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet” ; and, while 
there was no law requiring this, the sentiment in its favor 
was so strong that the person who kept back any part of his 
possessions after pretending to sell them was considered to 


* Acts v. 
2 
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have lied against the Holy Ghost, and might, as Ananias and 
Sapphira, be punished with death. The community of goods 
among the disciples of Jesus, while about his person,* was 
never so strictly marked ; and the social order among them 
was never consciously communistic. Certainly, Peter re- 
tained his house,— one which could remain a place of resort 
for Jesus and his disciples,— and several of the women seem 
to have retained their property ; but the social form of the 
little community was unconsciously arranged with reference 
to the poor, so that no one should be oppressed by the supe- 
rior wealth of another. 

From certain passages in the Gospels, one is almost 
inclined to suppose that, as in the first church in Jerusalem, 
the neophyte, if wealthy, would be virtually required to 
reduce his possessions to a level with the other members of 
the new community. It is hard to see, at least if this were 
not the requirement, how the rich could have belonged to 
this community. The famous saying of Jesus, that it was 
“easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God,” may 
have reference, probably enough, to the sacrifices which 
the rich had to make of their property. The case of the 
rich young man would seem to confirm this supposition. 
He lacked but one thing, and that was a willingness to sell 
all that he had and give it to the poor. We are told that, 
when he was required to do this, he went away “sorrowful 
because he had great possessions.” This requirement was 
hardly made, as would generally be alleged, merely to test 
the young ruler’s faith, as this would have been a test more 
worthy of Tertullian and of Basil the Great than of so wise 
and sympathetic a teacher as Jesus. The better explanation 
is that there was a sentiment in favor of the rich parting 
with their possessions, or the greater part of them, on becom- 
ing followers‘of Jesus. Assuredly, a rich man, in the sense 
that the fool in the parable was rich or in the sense in which 


*Keim (Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, Band If., 283) limits the community of 
goods entirely to the means of living. The passages to which he refers (Matt. xix. 
27, Opp. xix. 21) would seem to indicate, however, that it was customary to part with 
the greater portion of one’s property before becoming a follower of Jesus. The ten- 
dency was evidently towards an equality in this respect,— a prevision for the poor. 
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any one would in general be considered rich, could not 
have remained long in a community where he was to hear 
so many fiery invectives against wealth. 

One distinctly commuristic feature in the little society 
was the common bag®* carried by one of the disciples, on 
whose character it was to have such a ruinous effect. There 
is proof enough that the disciples were allowed other prop- 
erty than their share of this, but the tendency would natu- 
rally be more and more towards communism. So soon as 
neither what money buys, nor its acquisition in itself, is to 
be considered an’ enjoyable end in life, such an arrangement 
becomes a very natural one. It is an arrangement which 
has been adopted by all religious communities founded more 
directly on this Galilean model. In such a community 
there is little motive for hoarding money, and there can 
be no competition. The strife among the disciples would 
rather be as to their place in the kingdom of heaven. In 
such a community, indeed, as among the Essenes or in the 
Oneida Community of to-day, where the single goal is the 
religious frame of mind, the whole social form can assume 
the most enviable simplicity. The members under the 
direct rule of Jesus were to take no care even for their daily 
bread.t They were especially instructed not to lay up treas- 
ures on earth where moth and rust doth corrupt; and, while 
this injunction for the purposes of a homily would be 
rightly interpreted as only a caution against over-worldli- 
ness, it no doubt had quite a different significance in those 
moments of lofty enthusiasm which mark the beginnings 
of a great enterprise. Here it was, no doubt, a command 
not to lay up treasures on earth. For all that the earth 
could give, the followers of Jesus were to rely on their 
heavenly Father. As the virtual ruler of the new commu- 
nity, he was aware of all its needs, and would supply its 
members with food and raiment. The distinction between 
them and the dead who were still in the world was to be 
sharp and unmistakable. They could not serve God and 
Mammon. They were forbidden to make the least com- 
— @John xii. 6, xiii, 29. Matthew vi, 19-34 7 
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promise with the world even as to what they should eat 
and drink. There was to be a profound and decided 
divorce from all earthly endeavor and ambition. As the 
true children of God, they were to leave this worldly care 
to the Gentiles, and were to trust to God just as the birds 
of heaven, who did not sow nor reap nor gather into barns, 
and yet were fed in their season. The kingdom of God, 
with its joy and its sense of true resignation to a higher will, 
was to be the first object. The life was more than the food, 
and the body more than the raiment. The God who, accord- 
ing to this poetical, essentially religious conception, had 
furnished the wonderful human organism itself, would also 
furnish it with food and raiment. The lily, whose whole 
appearance was so beautiful and fine, had neither toiled nor 
spun for its rich garment; and if God clothed the lily with 
such a beauty, though it had the mere life of a day, how 
much more would he not clothe the human body, which 
aspires to a life beyond that of the mere visible world ! 

In this almost complete divorce from the outer world, one 
had little need of its goods and little occasion for strife 
over them. With such a conception as Jesus had of earthly 
treasures, it was natural that the amount of the money in 
their treasury should be at all times very small; and even 
this amount would be constantly reduced by gifts to the 
poor. The straits to which they were once reduced, in 
order to find the tribute money for Cesar, is an indication 
as to their wealth. Although the form of the little society 
was not strictly communistic, it realized the communistic 
ideal. It was a Galilean Icaria, in which no one had too 
much and every one had enough. Where the gifts of the 
wealthier might prove a snare to the disciples, they were 
sold, and given with pitiless generosity to the poor; and 
however distinguished the neophyte might be, after the sud- 
den suffusion, of the baptismal wave had introduced him 
startled and purified into the sacred community, he must 
take his place by the meanest of the disciples, without any 
regard to his former rank or wealth. The precedence of the 
new-comer would rest chiefly upon his religious capacities ; 
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and here he might be outstripped by some of the meanest,— 
by some of those who had no worldly inducements to remain 
outside,— to whom, indeed, the circle about Jesus offered, 
besides its entrancing Messianic hopes, the charm of a more 
comfortable physical existence. The kingdom of heaven 
was for the poor, and in the whole course of the world there 
has been nothing like it for them. 

It is true that the kingdom of heaven in its struggle 
after social justice had what would seem to us its failures. 
Personal freedom, which we consider the first step in this 
direction, did not exist there. Outwardly, the little society 
had the appearance of the strict Oriental despotism which 
one would expect in any civil form * among the Israelites. 
Jesus as the Messiah and as the ruler of a future kingdom, 
consisting of the twelve tribes of Israel, had unlimited con- 
trol over his followers so long as they remained with him. 
Schenkel + has called attention to the absolute obedience 
required of the disciples. They had one master, the Christ. 
They were to go behind him, and to be subject to all of his 
commands; and, though each one had a certain claim on 
the property of the others, the great Greek and Roman idea 
of a rule of all the members in the community was entirely 
wanting among the followers of Jesus. His will was law, 
and there was no vote taken on any measure which he 
might propose. The idea of individual freedom has not 
been the direct contribution of Christianity to the world. 
It certainly has not been the contribution of Jesus, though 
this is one of the most frequent of the many mechanical, 
uncritical claims that are made for him. The disciples of 
Jesus had, one must confess, very little freedom of thought 
or action. 

They had, however, something which was for them and 
their day better even than this. They had through Jesus 


*Compare Hegel, Grundlinten der Philosophie des Rechts, p. 429. The “ Oriental 
Kingdom,” according to Hegel, in contrast with the Greek, Roman, and Germanic, in 
which various grades of individual freedom appear, remains but a little removed 
from the old patriarchal unity with nature. The civil government is a theocracy, the 
ruler a high priest or God. Religion constitutes the law and the constitution: the 
individual is 9 slave. 

+t Das Charakterbild Jesu, p. 63. 
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a sense of the worth of each individual in the community, 
and the need of his preservation and development. This 
was the feature which enabled the kingdom of heaven, in 
spite of the unfinality of its outer form, to remain in its 
solution of poverty and inequality still the grand social 
ideal which it must ever remain. It was the feature which 
made the yoke of Jesus an easy one and his burden light. 
It was possible, it is true, for formal inequalities to exist 
among the followers of Jesus. The apostles were to rule 
over the twelve tribes of Israel; and the advancement 
which each one might expect in the kingdom of heaven was 
very great. But, still, the higher his position, the more he 
was to become the servant* of all. This was the ethical 
principle on which the new community was founded, the 
one which has given it its place in the world; and it must 
always be a puzzle to those who would underestimate the 
worth of the first Christian community that here in this 
imperfect social frame, where the civil order was so uncer- 
tain and arbitrary, and so far beneath the Greek or Roman 
civil order, the whole should have been based so avowedly 
on this profoundly ethical principle of love and compassion. 
There was to be throughout the community a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness that would level all inequalities. Those 
who were in authority were not to lord it over the others + 
as the kings of the Gentiles did. All things whatsoever 
they willed that men should do unto them was to be the 
rule of their conduct towards others. Whosoever among 
them would become great was to be the servant, the minis- 
ter of all. A new spirit, one which was to work a thor- 
ough change in the relations of the various classes of society, 
was to pervade the whole. In place of the cold, so-called 
pagan stand-point, from which the upper class contemplates 
the lower, this class is to consider its elevation only as the 
means of drawing the lower world up to it; and, instead of 
the brief, selfish ends of the mere individual life, the strife 
in each case is to be after a more general human advance- 
ment. : 

With this its leading principle, the question of caste was 
"© Matthew xxviii, 27, xxiii, 1; Markx.4 | | ?Lukexxii2. 
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at once solved in the kingdom of heaven. The lower the 
individual, the more it would excite, if it were in a repent- 
ant mood, the sympathy of the other members of the com- 
munity. Publicans and sinners could come into their midst 
without defiling them; and it is as surrounded with such a 
mixed world, with the envious rich and Pharisees in the 
background, that the evangelists are fond of describing 
Jesus. In his presence, those who had little to hope from 
their fellow-men, and who were the victims even of highly 
necessary social restrictions, could find recognition and com- 
panionship. The gréat idea of ministering made this possi- 
ble, and, more than this, made it indispensable to the new 
dispensation ; and, besides, it was prompted by all the feel- 
ings of Jesus. Safe in his great leading idea and in its 
service, he could venture this without any danger to his 
place or self-respect; and his presence made the same thing 
possible for his disciples. There is, after all, nothing like a 
great man. To him, all things are possible; and it is the 
first instinct of the great man in contrast with the small 
or vulgar one to create an atmosphere about him in which 
all of his poor fellow-creatures can meet in some sort of 
fellowship and love. And when, as in Jesus of Nazareth, or 
in Buddha or Confucius, to the good heart is added the 
great mind, and the higher nature at some turning-point of 
human destiny is making the idea for which it stands the 
idea of the world, there is apt to ensue universal Saturnalia, 
in which all class-distinctions vanish for the moment at least. 
The measure of men becomes a less formal one than the 
breadth of the phylacteries and the border of the garments. 
Old traditions and customs which have so long oppressed 
and enslaved are for the instant swept away by the rush of 
returning life, and human beings are once more brought face 
to face and heart to heart. 

It is in the midst of such a moment that we find ourselves 
with Jesus in Galilee. There was very little to keep the 
world of that day from him and from his kingdom. All 
classes were alike welcome, and found themselves while 
with him on a level of unexpected freedom and worth. 
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The poorest and the most ignorant or debased, and, as the 
tradition had it, even the harlot from the roadside, could 
come and listen to his words, could follow him and his 
disciples over the corn-fields in the solemn Sabbath sunlight, 
and were welcome to what they had to eat and drink. To 
the profound eye of the Master, even these frail forms were 
divine and beautiful, and were just such as he had come to 
call to repentance. Their elevation was the first achieve- 
ment of his great social, religious ideal, and the achievement 
which lends to this ideal in our day of social unrest and 
revolution the beauty of a lost Eden. 

L. J. H. 


DR. ELIOT AND SLAVERY. 


There appeared in this Review for last March an editorial 
article entitled “In Memoriam,” a tribute to the memory 
of William G. Eliot and David Wasson. In a letter quoted 
in this article, and written by some friend of Dr. Eliot, we 
find these words : — 


There was a tims—in 1847, I think—when it was proposed and 
voted to invite Dr. Eliot to serve as Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Anti-slavery feeling at this time ran high. The 
action of religious bodies was jealously watched ; and the Association 
was at once sharply attacked for putting its confidence in a man sup- 
posed to have some complicity with slavery,— nay, charged with being 
himself a slaveholder. 


Here follows an account of Mr. Eliot’s having purchased, 
out of his own slender means, a slave woman, who was liable 
to be seized for debt, and sold to the Southern market. 
Her free papers were immediately made out, and it was 
left for her gradually to repay Mr. Eliot the price of her 
freedom. He received from her a small portion of this 
amount, and then the debt was cancelled. 

A somewhat similar incident is related by Dr. Eliot him- 
self in his Life of Archer Alexander. 

From an address delivered by Joseph Shippen, Esq., 
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before the Channing Club of Chicago, we quote these 
words : — 


* In the days of slavery, he [Dr. Eliot] was a friend and sympathizer 
with the oppressed and down-trodden, doing much to alleviate their con- 
dition and to inspire a fellow-feeling in their behalf. But he withheld 
from and even disapproved of the abolition agitation which for twenty- 
five years preceded the war of the rebellion. Probably there never was 
a time when he would not have said he was opposed to the “ peculiar in- 
stitution ”; but his residence and his education in the District of Colum- 
bia, and his practical sense of expediency and a foreboding horror of 
aught but a gradual emancipation, resulted in a non-interference with 
the subject that was, névertheless, hard to reconcile and comprehend. 
Standing recently over the corner-stone of his church, built about 1883, 
and examining the contents, redolent with bondage and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, he remarked to me that he himself once bought a slave 
woman to save her from ruin, and owned her until he could set her free; 
and, to my involuntary expression of astonishment at the example, he 
said he cared little for the opinion of the world, he only thought to 
save the poor woman. 


These words recall the fact that previous to the war of 
the rebellion there were charges made against Dr. Eliot 
which subsequent events proved to be cruel and unjust. 
Their untruthfulness is so clearly shown by records and 
notes of his work in St. Louis that it has been deemed ad- 
visable to give these to his friends. 

In an article written by his attached friend, Rev. John H. 
Heywood, his attitude toward slavery in those early days 
has been very clearly shown. Mr. Heywood says : — 


His temperament, judgment, and conviction prevented him from co- 
operating with “the extreme friends of freedom,” as he regarded them; 
but to none was freedom dearer. By none was the iniquitous “ Fugitive 
Slave Law” more promptly and more unsparingly denounced than by 
him. To him might be applied the discriminating words of the latest 
biographers of Abraham Lincoln. There was in him “the same hatred 
of slavery,” the same consideration for the slaveholder as the victim of 
a system he had inherited, the same sense of divided responsibility 
between the South and the North, the same desire to effect great reforms 
with as little individual damage and injury, as little disturbance of 
social conditions as possible; and these views and feelings made him 
naturally look to gradual emancipation and educational influences as the 
great remedial agencies. ? 

3 
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During the years of Dr. Eliot’s early residence in a slave 
State, when, through his silence and moderation, he ap- 
peared to be condoning slavery, he was working quietly and 
persistently in the cause of freedom. He was a man of 
extreme tenacity of purpose, but he could wait patiently 
for results. He believed that men must be persuaded and 
convinced rather than coerced into right doing. 

At that time universal emancipation seemed, indeed, 
very far distant. Believing in performing the duty which 
lay nearest to him, Dr. Eliot directed his efforts toward the 
accomplishment of gradual emancipation in the slave State 
wherein he lived. In a letter addressed to Dr. Stebbins, 
and dated January, 1848, he says, “I know your objections 
to a slave State, but the dawn of a better day will soon 
break here; and I hope to live to see Missouri one of the 
free States, for which I shall earnestly labor.” 

We have in his handwriting the synopsis of an address 
delivered before the Colonization Society, Jan. 12, 1848. 
As this cannot well be condensed, it is quoted in full : — 


Colonization Society Address : — 

First. My object in this address. To define my own position, to do 
what I can in preparing the public mind for what must inevitably be 
the great movement of the age. Have always been a friend of Coloniza- 
tion Society,— fifteen years ago. Am more and more so for two princi- 
pal reasons. 1. The time must come for the emancipation of the Afri- 
can race. 2. It cannot have a fair chance of prospering in this land. 

Secondly. We consider now the design of this society, the work 
which it proposes and what it is doing; and here is one of the inherent 
difficulties of the case. The vastness of the work and inadequacy of the 
means to provide an asylum for all free blacks, to encourage emanci- 
pation, and eventually to remove the burden of slavery from our nation. 
In view of such a work, it seems hardly worth while to attempt anything. 

Therefore, before considering its great and ultimate design, let us 
look at what it is actually doing,— its present direct and indirect results : 

1. As a philanthropic society. The benefit conferred on individuals. 

2. As a missionary society. My idea of the best mode of missions is 
to conduct them through colonies. 

3. Suppression of slave trade. Its present condition, result of efforts 
to suppress it by force. 

If no more could be said, this would be enough; but, after all, the 
great work of the society is higher and larger,— to promote the gradual 
emancipation of slaves, and provide a home for them. 
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I say gradual, for it could not advocate or provide for the immediate 
abolition of slavery. 

Thirdly. And here we see how great importance the society is now 
assuming. The public mind has received entirely a new impulse on the 
subject of emancipation, which is proved (1) by the fact of discussion, 
(2) by tendency of discussion, (3) movements in States. 

In many States, the question must soon become one merely of time,— 
HOW SOON ? 


Fourthly. Now, if any State passes a law for gradual emancipation, 


we can easily perceive the importance of our co-operation. Here, then, 
is the subject before us. 

In any step of its progress, slow or fast, the society does good. Its 
benefits are in exact proportion to its action; and its designs, if perfectly 
accomplished, are great and good, almost beyond our conception. 


From an entry in Dr. Eliot’s note-book, we learn that, on 
the evening of March 22, Dr. Light, of the Colonization 
Society, occupied the pulpit with his cause, and $150 was 
raised “for the payment of the emigration of emancipated 
slaves.” 

On the “evening of February 25,” Dr. Eliot called on Mr. 

, whom he urged to free his slaves whom “he bought 
only through kindness.” In a sermon on “ Masters and Ser- 
vants,” preached about this time, Mr. Eliot declares “that 
no one whose head is not turned by self-interest or political 
theory can doubt that slavery is wrong and sinful, but it 
does not follow that every slaveholder is a villain.” He 
also adds that it is wrong to buy slaves except from “ pure 
motives of philanthropy ” and always wrong to sell them. 

In June, we find the following among a list of projects for 
autumn work: “In church, preach decidedly on the duties 
of citizens of slave States with regard to slavery. Also, if 
possible, to get some initiatory steps taken in the legislature, 
or at least some consideration among the members thereof, 
as to emancipation laws.” Before showing what measures 
were taken towards the accomplishment of this design dur- 
ing the following autumn and winter, let us call attention to 
the fact that this was only one of several plans of work. 
Another was “ the preparing a petition to get a law passed by 
the State legislature, authorizing a tax of 1-10 of 1 per cent. 
on city property for school purposes, and then urging it before 
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the city council.” Dr. Eliot was at this time a member of the 
School Board, and ina newspaper article at this time declares 
that “not less than five thousand children between the ages 
of six and sixteen are out of school because neither school- 
houses nor teachers are provided for them. October 2, 
Mr. Eliot was unanimously elected President of the School 
Board. “A troublesome office,” he says, “the treasury is 
empty and many things in confusion.” The duties of the 
position occupied one or two days of every week, and there 
were evening meetings. The memorial, drawn up by him- 
self, was sent to the City Council and forwarded to the 
State legislature. Having received legislative sanction, it 
remained only for the voters of St. Louis to ratify the law, 
which was done June 4 of the following year, 1849. All of 
Monday before the noon election was spent by Dr. Eliot in 
electioneering. He records that he “drummed up at least 
fifty voters.” 

June 5, the day following the election, he writes: “ Last 
August I began the movement in favor of tax’for schools. 
Everything in relation to it since then has been either my 
own work or at my suggestion; and, now that the law is 
passed and confirmed, I feel that this alone is a good and 
sufficient year’s work. It is enough in itself to make me 
satisfied that I returned to St. Louis. It will give to the 
public schools some $30,000 per annum.” 

While occupied with this more pressing necessity of public 
school work, the “difficult subject of slavery” was not neg- 
lected. Following an article on public school needs, ap- 
peared several in the daily papers on the subject of “Sla- 
very in Missouri.” In the first of these, Mr. Eliot declared 
that after a residence of not far from forty years in slave 
States he knew from observation and experience that slave 
labor was a loss, and that no humane master could make it 
profitable. He says, “ Let the question, ‘What do we gain 
by slave labor?’ be asked and answered by those who have 
an opportunity of knowing the truth, and it will not be ten 
years before some law for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves of Missouri will be passed.” 
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This article called forth a violent and abusive letter from 
a slaveholder, a Massachusetts man. There was in this no 
argument, but the cry of “ philo-negroism” and “ negro- 
stealing” was raised. Mr. Eliot in a second article says, 
“What has all this to do with the subject?” He also adds, 
“The point in discussion is, Can some mode be devised by 
which the evil of negro slavery can be removed without 
violating the rights of anybody?” While deprecating im- 
mediate abolition as alike injurious to the slaves themselves 
and in violation of the legal rights of slaveholders, he says, 
“Laws made by Southerners themselves for the purpose of 
gradual emancipation are a very different thing.” 

If these views seem to us moderate, we must remember 
that we are judging them in the light of subsequent events. 
Dr. Eliot believed in working for a tangible and attainable 
object, leaving to time (or shall we not rather say to Provi- 
dence ?) the fulfilment of the larger purpose of which this 
was a part. Dec. 26, 1848, we find this plan of action pro- 
posed: “It occurs to me that on this difficult subject of 
slavery I will write a series of ten or twelve letters, ad- 
dressed to the people of Missouri, over my own name, in 
favor of an emancipation law. Will itdo?” These para- 
graphs follow : — 

My health is not good: life has perhaps a short term for me. There- 
fore work with better spirit and more. 


If I use the next year rightly, it will be the best and richest of my 
life. I must now use for more extended good the influence I feel my- 


self to have acquired. As a citizen, I must-make myself known through 
the State. 


Jan. 8, 1849, the following letter was sent to a member of 
the State legislature : — 


Hon. WitL1aAM CAMPBELL, Senate: 

Dear Sir,— Although comparatively a stranger to you, I take the 
liberty of asking for information upon a subject of some delicacy and of 
great importance.- I do not know what your own views may be with 
regard to it, but I am sure that you will sympathize with me sufficiently 
to excuse my present forwardness. My object in writing is to learn 
from you what is the tone of feeling in the present General Assembly 
upon the subject of slavery. Are the members of either House favor- 
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ably disposed to the consideration of a law for prospective gradual 
emancipation in this State? Of course, no action could be reasonably 
anticipated except such preliminary steps in appointment of a commit- 
tee to report. or the like, as must always be taken in the beginning of a 
great movement; but perhaps something might thus be done to prepare 
the State for action by and by. The number of slaves in the State is 
but seventy thousand or thereabouts; the number of slaveholders is 
probably not more than ten thousand or twelve thousand; and the num- 
ber interested in the continuance of the slave system, probably not more 
than fifty or sixty thousand. So that, if the matter could be got before 
the people, free from the abolition meddling on one side and the abo- 
lition terror on the other, the success of a moderate judicious law of 
gradual emancipation would be almost certain. The moneyed aristocracy 
would oppose it; but the mass of the people. if left to their own action, 
free from foreign interference, would be in its favor. 

I will not trouble you further now. If you advise me to do so, I can 
easily send you a peti‘ion with a sufficient number of goo‘ signatures to 
insure respect, as an entering wedge. 

Hoping to hear from you very soon, I remain yours. 

W. G. Exior. 


Also, January 13, the following letter was sent to Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, at that time and until 1850 United 
States Senator from Missouri : — 


Tuomas H. Brenton: 

Sir,— My acquaintance with you is too slight to justify me in the 
liberty which I am now taking, and I must find my apology in the 
importance of my subject and in the strong interest you have always 
felt in the prosperity of this State. A residence of more than fourteen 
years in St. Louis, and careful observation of the progress of society, not 
only in the city, but throughout the State, have led me to believe that 
the institution of slavery is the greatest obstacle,— perhaps the only 
great obstacle by which our moral, social, and general advancement as 
a people is hindered. 

Next to the immediate duties of my profession, therefore, there is 
no object which I have so much at heart as the commencement of some 
movement by which an emancipation law in some form or other would 
be secured. It is to learn your views upon this subject that I now write. 
Your influence in Missouri is so great and so well established that 
almost any measure advised by you would not only command a favor- 
able hearing, but would probably meet with general favor. Has not 
the time for action upon this great interest arrived? Is not an oppor- 
tunity offered of covering your name with the glory not only of the 
statesman, but of the philanthropist, by numbering this among the free 
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States? I believe that the public mind is already so far prepared that, 
if you were to take the lead, the majority are ready to follow. If you 
would consent to draw up a law providing for the gradual emancipation 
of our slaves, say in course of ten, twenty, or thirty years, upon some 
system which would protect the interest of all parties as far as possible, 
it would become the law of the land before three years had passed. 
The reaction in the public mind produced by the half efforts of the 
abolition party has now nearly or quite subsided, and the mass of the 
people are ready to consider their own interests and the rights of others 
dispassionately. 

It would be impertinent for me to make further suggestions upon a 
subject on which you are so thoroughly informed. My own feelings are 
in favor of prudent, conservative legislation ; and I believe that all great 
changes in the social system, to be well made, must be gradual. But the 
beginning cannot be made too soon, and in this case “it is the first step 
which costs.” 

As aclergyman, I am debarred from all action in what are termed 
politics, nor have I any desire to overstep my proper limits; but I 
should account myself indeed happy if I could be in any way instrumen- 
tal in unbinding the energies of this State by giving respect to labor, 
which cannot be done whi'e we have slavery as a system within our 
border. I hope, therefore, that you will pardon my present intrusion, 
for which I have no other motive than a desire to do good. 

If you should honor me with a reply, no public use shall be made of 
it unless by your direction. 

And I remain, with high respect, yours, 
W. G. Exror. 


It is very evident that in the discussion of this subject 
Dr. Eliot adapted his arguments to the occasion. He op- 
posed slavery in the pulpit on moral and religious grounds, 
its wrong and injustice. In newspaper articles, he main- 
tained that slave labor was a loss, that no humane master 
could make it profitable, and that slavery was “ruinous to 
the best interests of the State.” 

In writing to a statesman, like Col. Benton, he urged 
the drawing up of a law providing for gradual emancipation 
in the State, because slavery was the greatest obstacle in 
the way of its social, moral, and general advancement. He 
appealed to that nobler ambition which moves the states- 
man to ignore the expediency of the moment, and labor for 
the good of mankind. 

Much more might be written upon this subject, but 
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enough has been given to prove the injustice of the charges 
made against Dr. Eliot at this time. In conclusion, we 
quote his own words, written thirty-eight years ago in his 
private journal, as an expression of his own personal feeling: 

I have been in St. Louis fourteen years, in which time no one subject 
has been so often in my mind as slavery, and upon no other have I been 
so anxious to do what is right. My detestation of the system is very 
great, my sense of the wrong to the black and the injury to the white 
very deep. I never pass by the slave jails on Olive Street without saying 
almost, if not quite, aloud, May the curse of God abide upon this vile 
traffic! Yet I have spoken in public of it comparatively seldom,— only 
once or twice each year. In conversation, I have always spoken freely. 
Has it been through want of moral courage? I think not. Certainly 
not through self-seeking. Humanly speaking, 1 have had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. Ten or five years ago, I had only to come out 
as an abolitionist; and, although I would have been required to leave my 
place here, I could have returned to friends and kindred with the honors 
of a martyr, without his losses, “covered with glory,” and with the 
certainty of good settlement. But my gain would have been the only 
gain. 

I have waited, “in patience possessing my soul.” Perhaps I must 
wait a little longer,— not much. The influence I have now acquired is 
real. By proper and faithful exertions, it will become greater and wider. 


RADICALISM IN ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
DIMENSIONS. 


If a man be charged with the task of bringing something 
fine or delightful before an assembly, while he is casting 
about what he shall invent or compose to charm or instruct, 
suppose him wandering out on the seashore, and there by 
happy fortune finding a large and pure pearl. Then is not 
his task done? Why strive to make aught for himself 
when is laid at his feet this jewel, which if he but show, he 
scatters light? Now this is my happy fortune. For, when 
I wished to write on the subject which I have named, first I 
cast about for a method by which to set forth the subject. 
But when I had fixed on the method, and by it had sketched 
the matter of my discourse, 1 went wandering for refresh- 
ment along the sea of thinkers and writers, and there fell on 
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a notable discourse by David Wasson. This I found to be 
a jewel fitting so well into many parts of the setting which 
I had designed for my thoughts that at those parts I shall 
not offer my own wares, since I need only show this pearl of 
fine ray. Be prepared, therefore, for its constant exhibi- 
tion, which means plainly that I shall often take the words 
of this philosopher, whom I revere deeply. The essay of 
Wasson is entitled “ Modern Speculative Radicalism.” I 
will begin with its opening paragraph : — 


For more than a century there has been a vast movement of mind in 
the Western world, which now receives the general name of radicalism. 
Or, going back to the beginning, we should fix the date of its explicit 
appearance as the 3lst of October, 1517, when Martin Luther affixed cer- 
tain daring theses to the gates of the castle church of Wittenberg. In 
the next century it assumed shape in English and New English Puritan- 
ism ; in the next, played a subordinate indefinable part in the American 
Revolution; while in France it had become meantime a speculative 
mania, warring in the name of reason upon all the higher antecedent 
experience of humanity, which mania, getting to be practical, broke 
out at length in the immeasurable frenzy of the Revolution of 1789. 
From this it retired discomfited, despairing, disgraced, glad to hide 
its head; and just when it seemed gone forever, lo! here it is again 
all over the Western world, sober, resolute, thoughtful, morally ear- 
nest, and, in its maturer phases, profoundly religious. It has had 
many characters; it has many still; and it is often opposed to itself. 
It may be advancing in one line of thought, while rather receding than 
advancing in another. Thus, Protestantism at first strengthened monar- 
chical power, while fighting the battle of the soul against the despotism 
of the Church. It may be in a mature stage with respect to the prob- 
lems of religion, for example, while in a stage Jess mature by some de- 
grees with respect to those of politics; which I think a characteristic 
position in our country. But there is a general order in the movement, 
nevertheless. Thus, in religion it was during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a movement strictly within the limits of a special theolog- 
ical tradition, with Spinoza and some minor names as exceptions in the 
latter century. In the eighteenth, it was a war of the understanding 
against — not tradition in its formal statements alone, but the spiritual 
experience of mankind in its innermost import; while, however, a very 
different spirit was arising with Lessing in Germany. In the nineteenth, 
it finds some difficulty in believing in anything but experience, and only 
in its higher forms dares confide enough in ideas to find what this ex- 
perience of man, in the heart and essence of it, has really been. . . . 

The characteristic distinction between radicalism and conservatism I 

4 
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conceive to be this: the radical reposes in Mind, or, to take the most 
comprehensive word, in Spirit as living, active, free; the conservative re- 
poses in antecedent Experience, that is, in Spirit as embodied in history. 
The one says, “ This is true and right, for I think it”: the other, “ This 
is true and right, for I found it here, and stated as such, on coming into 
the world.” 


With this admirable, wide-minded account of the meaning - 
of the term, I will go on to the three dimensions in which this 
quality may exist. 

As numerical relations reappear in geometrical figures, so 
the laws and relations of space, of force, of mechanics, reap- 
pear in the region of pure thought, and in the relations of 
ideas, not as mere figures of speech, but as fundamental facts 
of matter, of space, of mind, of time,— of the universe, in 
short. For “God geometrizes,” as said Archimedes, when 
he looked with rapture at his figure in the sand; and God 
also is Thought, Power, Life. With a like sense, Emerson 
wished to find a preacher who should show the identity of 
the moral law with gravitation. I shall hope: to make it 
plain that the three dimensions of space reappear in the act 
of thinking, and that thought when exercised on anything 
that has a history can have just these three dimensions and 
no more, like geometrical objects. 

The point, which is position without magnitude, having 
no dimension, is the starting place of mind, its initial posi- 
tion, from which to move by the development of thought. 
This is infancy, before thought sets out, but at the place 
whence it will set out. When this motion begins and 
thought sets out, it appears first in one dimension only; that 
is,in a simple line. It is a development along one direction, 
a movement in one way. The opening of the infant mind 
is simply the dawn of sensations as a series, a sequence, a 
line. It is in this manner that we must conceive the men- 
tality or experience of very simple living creatures, whose 
experience we must suppose a mere stream of sensations; 
as if, to illustrate from the human level, a cord with differ- 
ently shaped objects strung on it were drawn slowly and 
steadily through our hands without awaking any thought. 
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This passage of sensations, with nothing before and nothing 
after, is shared by human infancy with the simplest creat- 
ures. It is no more than the felt impact of something 
which is passing by on the line of time. This is not knowl- 
edge. It is mental experience in one dimension. Like the 
straight line, which is one dimension in space, it figures 
nothing, gathers nothing. 

Knowledge is mental experience in two dimensions. To 
this the opening mind comes. The child not only perceives 
events in series, but he begins to keep hold of them; his 
experience becomes not obly passing, but cumulative. Mem- 
ory dawns. The child stores in his mind what he has per- 
ceived. When he has grown still more, not only he remem- 
bers his own modes of consciousness and the facts that have 
swept by him, but he reads history and gathers the expe- 
rience of many others, and of the whole world. This adds 
the past to the present. No longer his mental operation is 
confined to perceiving bits of a passing line. He adds to 
this an assemblage of different directions or motions in his 
own past experience, and a still vaster aggregate of the 
experience of past ages. Now, thought has two dimensions. 
To the narrow line or simple length of present transition 
there is added the second dimension, breadth. That is, 
experience is no longer the line of motion of a single indi- 
viduality, but the combination of countless individualities 
moving in countless directions in one plane, including be- 
tween them the infinite breadth of a survey of human life. 

Now comes the last, and perhaps the greatest step, when 
thought gains its third dimension. This happens when the 
growing mind turns to a contemplation of itself, when self- 
examination sets in, when the soul broods over its own 
nature. Then the mind studies the relations of its nature 
to its modes of activity, powers of perception, laws and 
results of thought. Then it knows what its own constitu- 
tion adds to the facts or the problems which it must study. 
It learns to inspect and solve the “personal equation” as 
a part of all investigation and an element or allowance in 
all conclusions. Thus knowledge assumes the third dimen- 
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sion. The facts of the present are the first dimension. 
The history of the past is the second dimension. The ap- 
preciation of the element in these studies supplied by the 
studying mind itself, or, if we employ mathematical lan- 
guage, the product of the surface of facts by the known 
interpreting quality of the mind, adds the third dimension 
of knowledge. Then knowledge is complete, having all the 
conditions of form and volume. 

Now, radical thinking in all historic matters, but most 
in religion, shows itself plainly in three dimensions. The 
first dimension is the clear perception of the motion, motive, 
trend, and tendency of the present. Radical thought in 
this dimension is alive keenly to the influences that sweep 
through the social and mental life of the age. But, more 
than this, it is quick to the general movement in which they 
all unite, the ruling drift and animating spirit of the time. 
It catches the main direction, following the resultant line 
of the many motions with great decision, perhaps with a 
wonderful divination. This is a great excellence in radical 
thought,— indeed, a fundamental necessity to it. Study the 
greatest works, the epoch-making, monumental, glorious 
structures of human genius that have come from pens, 
pencils, chisels, in hands moved by all the forces and 
trembling with the secret vibrations of their eras. Whio- 
ever is not quick throughout to the living breath of his own 
time will be no poet of power, and no philosopher or 
thinker at all; at the best, but a repeater, and usually 
a mumbler, of elder thoughts, unmingled with himself. 

Therefore, we willingly glorify the value and virtue of this 
first dimension of thought; yet it is but partial, incomplete, 
formless. It goes far, but its length is its all. It has but 
one eye, and that rigid in a socket, seeing but in one direc- 
tion. If there be no more than this, the mind halts short of 
real knowledge. There is but a delusive show of compre- 
hension. What seems sight and power, captivating the 
thoughtless by aggressive earnestness, is really but a worth- 
less attenuation. In this first dimension many radicals 
begin and end. They are balanced on the line of the trend 
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of the time, and roll swiftly over it, as if a man were to ride 
one wheel on a wire,—a feat, perhaps, and proving a quick 
eye, ready hand, alert mind, but without value and carrying 
nothing. The radical who has only this one dimension of 
radical thought always will be narrow and weak,— narrow, 
because he will regard only one direction, knowing no 
others; and weak, because he will be overmastered and en- 
slaved by the spirit of the age, which ought only to instruct 
and then serve him. For by just so much as an age is in- 
tensely idiosyncratic it is incomplete. No age has the 
scope of all ages; and to thove in any one without correct- 
ing it by the whole is to be seduced by it as by a siren, or 
ruled by it as by a dictator, or chained by it as by a tyrant. 

The second dimension of radical thinking is added when 
we take the product of the present by the past, whereby 
the life of all ages, as gathered in history, adds a vast sur- 
face of survey to the line of the life of the present. Then 
the variety and the unity, both infinite, of thoughts, of feel- 
ings, of laws, of growth, song, imagery, worship,— from the 
hoar, misty past, where they unite in a white distance, to 
the vivid present, where they break in colors,— are gath- 
ered into one illimitable plane. Then comes breadth. Then 
scope is added to intensity in thinking. Then the keen 
sense of present motion is mellowed and ripened to truth 
by the more shaded but wider perception of all motion ever 
known. This confers on radical thinking a certain dignity. 
The two dimensions excite not like the one. They will 
not pierce nor prick, like a point which is the end of a 
line ; that is, of but one dimension. But they will have 
form, scope, survey; and these mean a large and wide 
truthfulness. A well may be oft seen, yet not fathomed; 
nay, its waters not tasted, because we who pass have “ noth- 
ing to draw with, and the well is deep.” Each of the many 
ages has had a general direction or resultant of its many 
motions, but no one direction has accorded fully with truth 
or with knowledge. But each has had some accord. There 
was the primitive direction in the wild childhood of races, 
full of object-worship, nature-worship, necromancy, nymphs, 
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satyrs, giants, oracles, demi-gods. There was the midway 
or medieval direction,— dogmatic, speculative, ecclesiasti- 
cal, prescriptive, formal, despotic. There is the modern 
direction,— scientific, experimental, inquiring, humanita- 
rian, republican, industrial. Also, different races as well 
as ages have their marked spiritual direction,— the Greek 
in philosophy, song, and art; the Roman in state-craft ; the 
Semite in sublimities of worship and of awe; the Teuton 
in sturdy force, rough liberty, and love of home: Each 
one of these has only his own to give, which is incomplete, 
unbalanced, yet for that, so much as there is, inestimable, 
not to be spared from any thinking or knowledge which has 
the scope of two dimensions; that is, truthful breadth and 
survey. This broad thinking comes at real facts; for it 
tests what may appear to be so by the sum of all appear- 
ances, near and remote. If it be rightly conceived, this is 
a great, wide, noble thing. Here I have only to hold up 
again the pearl which I spoke of in the beginning,— the 
wisdom of Wasson. He says: — 


A new and even religious respect for embodied fact constitutes one 
chief element in the higher genius of this century. In the immeasurable 
scale of degrees, it is indeed only facts of a humble order which as yet 
charm attention ; but a beginuing has been made. See cultivated, able 
men faithfully putting out their eyes at the microscope over cell-germs 
and animalcule,—looking at the infinite through a pin-hole, and dis- 
cerning a great deal, too. See another makivg prolonged studies of the 
mud-worm and the house-fly. Two or three years ago,* Mr. Agassiz 
lectured in Boston before a highly cultivated and delighted audience 
upon a subject which some centuries ago might have been thought be- 
fitting only a philosopher in cap and bells,— upon the clam. All the 
principal newspapers had reporters there busily scratching: copious 
notes of the lecture appeared in print next day. ... That lecture I reckon 
among the more significant events of American history: the future Ban- 
croft should not forget it.... 

The world must learn to reverence the higher facts, as it is just 
beginning to reverence the lower. Calvinism,— it is much more than a 
mere opinion, to be tried in an opinion scale, found wanting, and flung 
aside as a cheat. It is a vast out-birth from the heart of Nature, with 
profound, infiuite thoughts in it, wherein, however crudely stated, are 
the thoughts of eternal Spirit itself. As matter of opinion I could ac- 


* Printed in July, 1867, in the Radical. = 
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cuse it; as fact, part of the spiritual history of man, I study it, bringing 
to bear upon it the most powerful sympathetic solvents I am master of, 
as Sir Humphry Davy applied the galvanic battery to soda and potassa. 
Without Calvinism, what were America, Great Britain, Western Europe 
indeed, now? Causes are worthy of their effects, in history as else- 
where. ... 

Is God only above? Is man only beneath? Were it too daring to say 
that the religion of God is implied in that of man, the faith of the Eter- 
nal in the faith of humanity? Was it a mere shot into the air, that old 
Hebrew notion of a covenant between God and man, by which both 
were bound, and in which they were made one?... A covenant or con- 
tract is the community, the becoming one, of two, but beginning at a 
definite time and limited to express particulars. Suppose this becoming 
one to be not a mere act of will, but a fact of being, realized or made 
virtual in man in proportion as he becomes indeed man; suppose there 
is this implication in the soul of that which comprehends, orders, and 
sustains all. It will follow that in the highest kind of obedience man 
obeys nothing external to his own being, and yet obeys that which is 
strictly universal, not limited by his particular being nor even by the 
sum total of particular existences. Obedience, then, will be accom- 
plished, not by the subjection of all which he is to that which he is not, 
but by the subordination of his particular self to that absolutely uni- 
versal Spirit, which is neither included in him nor foreign to him... . 

For example, the fathers of the Indo-European race in looking up to 
the sun and sky saw there somewhat which compelled them, in the at- 
tempt to name these objects, to say God. They meant to name what 
they saw. In doing so, they gave expression, as the subsequent history 
of language shows, to their sense of an Infinite and Adorable. The word 
that, according to the notion of many now, should have signified the 
physical sky alone, would signify Divine Being, and finally went over to 
that meaning exclusively. This act, moreover, is not without conse- 
quences of a very remarkable kind. That first sally of the human spirit, 
as we know from abundant and indubitable evidence, involves all its 
productive energies. Just here man begins to be indeed man. There is 
nothing great in human history, absolutely nothing, which does not 
assume this primitive recognition as the condition of its existence. It 
is condilio sine qua non of all social construction by whch man builds 
himself up into moral order and amplitude, of all art, poetry, thought, 
ideal activity. Man sings this, preaches it, reasons it, respires it; for 
ages upon ages he will not build a house or light a fire on the hearth 
or partake of food without bringing the act into connection with this. 
He must, for his own content, associate it with his domestication of dogs 
and horses, with the milking of cows, with the ploughing of land. He 
must find in it the reason why of all obeying, commanding, community. 
It is the essence of law, it is the melody of the world to him. The facts 
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of history bear me out amply in saying that without some such recog- 
nition there would have been no Iliad, no Athens, no social rule, no 
authorita‘ive judgment between man and man, no family even, nothing 
in history which makes it human, nothing in language which fits it to 
be the vehicle of imagination, sentiment, and thought... . 


Here I lay down my jewel, and fall again to my own 
words, to set forth the third dimension of radical thinking. 
This is judgment of one’s self, a due and careful estimate of 
one’s own drift of mind, which combines with the trends of 
the present and of the past in process of thought. Just as 
this self-observation, this return of the mind on itself, study- 
ing its own nature, is the last and most momentous step in 
the unfolding of the powers from childhood, so it is like to 
be the last step and the most excellent part in human wis- 
dom. Not until it be added has knowledge a real volume 
and weight. Thought in two dimensions, measuring the 
present and taking the product of it by the past, will be 
active and broad; but, if this be all, it will not be wise, 
deep, solemn, nor in the best way earnest. Buf when the 
third dimension is added, when the thinker studies the 
relationship of his own qualities to the problem of human 
life which lies before him in the two dimensions of the past 
and the present, then he comes to high truth; for then he 
will know what his own eye adds to the marvellous web 
or what it takes away. Then come completeness, sound- 
ness, volume, weight, inclusiveness,—in a word, truth, 
knowledge of the thing as itis. This is the product of the 
three dimensions,— the present, the past, and the known 
personal quality of the observer. 

Who can bring thought to the full volume of three dimen- 
sions who has not studied with pains his special sympathies 
and all the individual qualities which combine in his bias 
of mind? If he will add the third dimension, he must ex- 
amine himself as indeed the most difficult part of his study. 
He must say, Am I ethically inclined? Do I feel deeply 
the interpenetration of the moral law, its “identity with the 
force of gravitation”? Then I must be careful lest I bring 
all motives and facts to this one order, drop out of sight 
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the things penetrated, and build every wall out of my ethics, 
as the tanner in a council of war gave opinion that nothing 
was so valuable for fortifications as leather. Or am I given 
to emotions, specially to religious feeling? Do the sky, 
the earth, the stars, a psalm, raise in me a strange personal 
answer, a thrill of gladness, that seems nothing short of the 
heart’s answer to a voice? Then I must beware of myself, 
lest I call nothing good unmingled with forms of worship. 
Am I empirical, experimental? Do I enjoy my finger-tips 
and my senses? Have a caye of me, then, lest I be lost in 
the wonders of eye, ear, and hand, and miss other melodies 
in counterpoint, and thence am deaf to the harmonies which, 
with my own, they weave. Thus, Swedenborg said he was 
afraid facts would get the upper hand of him; and Wasson 
says: “ The wise man will blind himself to nothing, but he 
will live more in the heart than in the eyes. He who rea- 
sons only from that which the eye of a dog can see equally 
with the eye of a man might as well bark, and have done 
with it. That only is the greatest truth which is truth, 
and can be such to no other than a warm and great spirit.” 
Or am I transcendental, resting on direct knowledge of 
everlasting truths mingled indissolubly with me, and with 
all creatures as they awake to feel or think? Beware of 
me then, lest I forget facts and despise observations,—like 
the scholar who said he felt that John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. Am I quick to feel passing currents, near influ- 
ences, like a thermometer in the arctic zone whose column 
of spirit leaps up at the observer’s approach as if spiteful 
of observation? Or am I slow to feel the glowing agitation 
around me, like refractory substances which no heat will 
melt? In either case, know me well, and let me know 
myself or I shall mislead thee and me. Or have I an in- 
tensity of observation and a kindred interest in near fact, 
but small reproductive imagination, so that the present lies 
keen against my mind, but the past is blunt and far? Or 
have I the historical sense and the presentative imagination 
which make a home for me in the past and leave the pres- 
ent phantom-like, as Joseph Scaliger is said to have sat 
5 
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studying during all St. Bartholomew's Day, knowing noth- 
ing of the borrors till they were gone? In either case, I 
must know myself well, if I will make the past and the 
present bear on each other in my mind as they do in truth. 

Perhaps, too, there is no more delicate and vital factor 
in the third dimension of thought than humility in the 
thinker. Is he conceited, full of the pride of opinion, bent 
on shining, old in confidence while yet young, quick, ready, 
sure, vain, irreverent or half-reverent? It is certain that 
never he can add the third dimension; for there is no task 
so much needing and nursing humility, so quelling while 
so strengthening, as the old Greek command, Know thy- 
self! Only to long, patient, very humble waiting and 
watching does the angel of such knowledge come. Says 
Wasson : — 


It is undoubtedly true that more reason is involved in the recorded 
experience of humanity than any mind, however great, coul! evolve 
immediately from its own resources. The thought which has made 
a Christendom for us is a grander thought than the brightest individual 
could sit down and write out irrespective of. that. It takes millions of 
ages to give the earth a fertile soil, and equally in humanity an enormous 
past to make arich present. Even when thinking most freely, we are 
in point of fact drawing from welis dug for us by forgotten centuries. 
“ An endless seeker with no past at my back?” Whospoke? Was it 
Emerson or Socrates, America or Greece? Whichever, he has a very 
great past at his back, and not there in vain, who has arrived at this 
spirituality of purpose, this consecration of thought. 


The aim must be, however, not to set aside one’s self, but 
to combine one’s self with past and present by knowledge of 
self and allowance for self, and by devoted humility blent 
with the knowledge, and courageous at need, as humility 


is. “It is a slower fire that burns the smoke, but it leaves 
a cleaner air.” 


JAMES VILA BLAKE, 
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CLOUGH AND THE POETRY OF REACTION. 


There is a poetry which illustrates chiefly the lyric art, 
relying as much upon the form and music as upon the sen- 
timent conveyed. It has all the perfection of a finely 
wrought, well-rounded conceit, and does not look beyond 
the impression of the moment. Arthur Hugh Clough dealt 
in poetry of a different sort,—a sort which has to do with 
the discursive self-revealings incidental to a mind of poetic 
quality. He was a tuneful thinker, who took this method 
of approach because of the freer scope it offered for the ex- 
pression of what was in him, and because of a belief that it 
would insure him a more than ordinarily serious hearing. 
In one use of the term, he was hardly a poet at all, never 
having solely identified himself with ideal pursuits and 
pledged himself to abide by the singie issue. But he was a 
man thoroughly in earnest and intensely human in his sym- 
pathies, about the breadth and inclusiveness of whose fellow- 
ship we are never left in any doubt. Scholar as he was 
and poet, particularly the poet of. a favored class, he seems 
capable at any point of abandoning his prestige as a man of 
letters, and going over to the needy majority whose prob- 
lems are always near and simple. 

Clough is commonly spoken of as the poet of reaction, the 
voice crying in the wilderness which stretches between the 
passing of the old and the coming of the new. His work is 
thought to have suffered from the negative and repressive 
atmosphere of his time, denying to his powers that free, 
sportive action which is alone possible in the ages of belief. 
When compared with his contemporaries, however, Clough 
fails to discover any signs of a restricted development in 
this direction, and is, indeed, wonderfully off-hand and at 
home in whatever he undertakes. He was, moreover, in 
spite of his theological difficulties, a believer in the essen- 
tials of religion, and lived up to his convictions in a most 
triumphant and reassuring manner. 

“To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 


Through winds and tides one compass guides,— 
To that, and your own selves, be true.” 
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Clough believed more than he doubted, and yet he had 
suffered enough from his non-conformity to make him feel 
for those who had been turned adrift from their old depen- 
dencies and warned that they must henceforth do their own 
thinking and find their own way. But Clough was the very 
soul of frankness ; and he could not be silent as to the ques- 
tions that beset him, however unimportant they may have 
seemed to a less exacting conscience. What doubts he had 
were not so much structural with him as peculiar to the re- 
lations which he sustained with the University. Few men 
have ever been identified as he was with Oxford and that 
world of tastes and traditions which centre about college 
life and culture. He loved its very atmosphere, and 
breathed its spirit into the body of all his subsequent writ- 
ing. Other men have been as good scholars, although he 
was one of the best; but no one else appears to have been 
so ideally affected by the conditions incident to their intel- 
lectual training. From the time when, as the pet of Ar- 
nold of Rugby and the pride of his school, he first entered 
upon the larger career of the undergraduate, he became an 
embodiment of that mixture of freedom and reserve which 
forms the environment of the collegian, catching the tone 
of its varied experience and reflecting it with a lover's en- 
thusiasm. His verse rises easily to the exhilaration of that 
careless good fellowship so characteristic of young men, or 
drops to the level of the most studious and devout. 

To Clough belongs the credit of having given university 
life a distinct place in poetic literature; and happy would 
it have been for the poet himself if he could have had his 
preference, and ended his days as an Oxford teacher. But 
the age, with its intrusive spirit of questioning, had come 
in between him and his cherished hopes; and the solution 
of the difficulty at which he arrived was equally honorable 
to his moral sensitiveness as a man and unfavorable to his 
best interests as a poet. Henceforth, he was hampered in 
his work by uncongenial surroundings and a kind of life 
which must at least in some degree have fettered his crea- 
tive power. Having renounced his Fellowship for con- 
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science’ sake, he went up to London to occupy the position 
of Headship of University Hall. Here he was free to choose 
his opinions; but nothing in the situation compensated for 
the sacrifice he had made in accepting it, inevitable as the 
step had been. London was never home to him. He had 
broken with Oxford; but to the end of his life he remained, 
in feeling, the Oxford man. 

Nature would seem to have dealt unkindly with Clough 
in implanting a modern and prosaic conscience in a mental 
composition so finely attuned and conservative. Here was 
the real point at which the conflict of the age touched him. 
For all practical purposes he believed enough, but not 
enough to keep him in the line of Oxford preferment. 
From London, he went to Cambridge in America, where he 
had begun to establish himself as a citizen among us, when 
friends at home recalled him to an Examinership in the 
Education Office. Although ‘our magazines and best minds 
were open to him, and his New World ties were among the 
most precious and enduring of his life, yet one feels that 
even here Clough had not found -his true adjustment with 
circumstances. Nor was he ever to find it fully; for this 
next stage of drudging government official, which he en- 
tered upon at the age of thirty-four, was to end only eight 
years later with his death. In another year, he had mar- 
ried; and the subsequent history of his life furnishes slight 
record of literary activity or interesting event. Routine 
labors absorbed his strength, and for relaxation he hardly 
looked beyond the little family circle that was growing up 
about him. 

No lover of Clough’s poetry can think of those last years, 
when the man so full and ready with all the resources of his 
art was chained down to the perfunctory task, without the 
sense of a pitiful concession to opposing fate. Of all crea 
tive minds, he most needed the quiet hour, the withdrawal 
from disturbing elements. His was not the deliberative 
capacity which its possessor finds always well in hand and 
equal to stated and long-continued effort. His genius was 
conditioned in respect of time and place; and what he was 
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he was potentially, with asad margin of possible diversion 
to be accounted for. Poetry with him was a product of the 
life, to be thrown off at the white heat of recent realization, 
when some occasion had kindled his fancy or set his mind 
aglow with thought. He had little of that dominant artis- 
tic bent which lifts some natures above circumstances, or 
converts them into the very materials by which they sub- 
sist. The dilettantism of the ordinary poet was foreign 
to his make-up; and, unlike some of his contemporaries, he 
lacked the faculty of holding life off and studying it at 
arm’s length and in cold lights. Himself the sport and 
prey of the conditions he depicts, he impresses us as a man, 
and not as a mere singer, in his brave attempts at a solu- 
tion. 

Withal, Clough is wonderfully simple, direct, and gen- 
uine. An almost boyish quality of frankness inheres in the 
outpourings of his heart, even while we are affected by the 
manly reserve which covers up what is too painful to serve 
the purposes of his art. This pathetic sort of charm en- 
dears us to Clough more than any amount of rhythmical 
arraignment of fate. If the battle must go on in the poet’s 
breast, let it by all means be without bitterness; and let 
him not be unduly conscious of his mission as a herald of 
the world’s doubts, exploiting as a critic after the manner 
of some who appear to have no higher preferences. 

Herein it is evident that Clough does not truly represent 
the reaction with which he is credited. Nineteenth century 
negativism is characteristically not so much sad as assertive. 
Often, it is a conceit of the mind rather than a humility of 
the spirit, and is not greatly given to really praying for the 
light. Clough was not in love with his unbelief, although 
prepared to carry the conflict to the end rather than put up 
with a poorer alternative. There is a strong expression of 
this attitude of his in the “New Sinai,” a vigorous utter 
ance which shares with some of Tennyson’s poems the best 
spiritual inspiration of the age. 

“ Take better part, with manlier heart, 
Thine adult spirit can ; 
No God, no Truth,— receive it ne’er,— 
Believe it ne’er, O Man! 
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No God, it saith ; ah, wait in faith 
God’s self-completing plan ; 

Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man!” 


Clough may, however, be called the poet of reaction in a 
literary, if not in a theological, sense. He everywhere re- 
verted to the pure simplicity of the Greek type; and, ata 
time when stilted and artificial standards prevailed, he la- 
bored to restore poetry to its original function as a revealer 
of the whole nature of man. There is a robust fearlessness 
about his handling of topics which are, as a rule, never sin- 
cerely touched at ail. Stripping off all false reserve, he 
approached without mincing or affectation the real deep 
problems of life, dealing with them man-fashion, and yet 
with due regard for their poetic possibilities. He had the 
perfect naturalness of the antique, and in this was as un- 
English as he was thoroughly national in other respects. 
Despite his modern sensitiveness of conscience, his culture 
had made him conservative. The dim light of cloistered 
seclusion acted upon his fancy. co-extensively with the 
fresher influences of nature, and yet he had the daring and 
the absolute confidence in himself and the poetic value of 
every-day life which belong to the man utterly without 
training in the schools. With all his scholarly tastes, he 
was one of the first to abandon the scholastic background, 
drawing his subjects not from classical sources, but from 
near and familiar experience. Now and then, to be sure, he 
offends by what many might consider hyper-classicism both 
in his choice of words and in the language of his titles, 
giving his verse, as a whole, the air of being addressed to 
the select understanding alone. His remoteness of field 
and allusion are, however, only apparent; and he is able to 
swing clear of his bookishness with an almost popular re- 
bound, therein voicing not alone the scholar’s superior 
blessedness, but his inevitable sense of limitation and subtle 
discontent. 

“ Take from me this regal knowledge; 
Let me, contented and mute, with the beasts of the field, my brothers, 
Tranquilly, happily lie— and eat grass, like Nebuchadnezzar!” 
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Or, 


“ Slumber in Liddell and Scott, O musical chaff of old Athens, 
Dishes and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipedalian blackguard ! 
Sleep, weary ghosts, be at peace and abide in your lexicon limbo! 
Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean kindred, 

Sleep, and for aught that I care, ‘the sleep that knows no waking,’ 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, and Plato.” 


No better illustration of this large, vital way Clough has 
of addressing himself to his task can be found than in the 
stanzas which introduce and close the several cantos of 
“ Amours de Voyage,” especially the first and last of the series. 
The perfect command of a by no means easy form of versifi- 
cation, the vigor and “go” of the lines, and, above all, the 
nameless blending of severe simplicity with richness and 
fulness of detail, produce an effect which is possible alone 
in art of the higher sort. Nothing more masterly in the 
way of description has ever been done than the picture it 
gives us of the Eternal City as seen from Montorio’s height, 
whither the besieging Frenchmen had driven the author. 
Throughout, we see the poet face to face with the unvar- 
nished facts of the situation, moving about in an actual 
world, and uttering the thought that is uppermost with him. 

Clough may be classed with the aquatic poets, who love 
the sea and are given to disporting themselves in nude state 
among the elements. A plunge in the brine of the ocean, 
or an early morning buffet with the spray of a mountain 
stream, spurs his imagination even beyond its wonted fer- 
vor. It is with him the pure physical ecstasy of animal 
spirits, which Shelley put into the sailing of a boat and 
Byron into his well-known natatory feats. In the “ Bothie 
of Tober-na-Vuolich,” a party of Oxford collegians pursue 
an outing among the clansmen of the Highlands for mingled 
purposes of study and recreation; and, whenever the humor 
gets too serious, they divert themselves and us with their 
leapings from the rocks into the glimmering eddies of the 
pool beneath. We see in the morning sunlight the brown 
hillsides besprinkled with autumn showers, while the hoar 
frost lies like a gossamer on the grass. Above are the 
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ledges of granite, and below the basin where the “amber 
torrent” allures to those headers for which they showed 
such a predilection. 


“ Duly in matutine still, and daily, whatever the weather, 
Bathed in the rain and the frost and the mist with the Glory of headers 
Hope. Thither also at times, of cold and of possible gutters 
Careless, unmindful, unconscious, would Hobbes, or e’er they departed, 
Come, in heavy pea-coat his trouserless trunk enfolding, 
Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 
All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing.” 


But Clough never leavés us in that arid, unsatisfactory 
blank which follows en mere physical abandonment. By re- 
action from the incubus of modern introspection, he invites 
his *‘ other self” to a dip in the Adriatic: — 


“Come! to the sea! 
Oh, a grand surge! we'll bathe; quick, quick ! — undress! 
Quick, quick ! — in, in! 
We'll take the crested billows by their backs 
And shake them. Quick! in, in! 
And I will taste again the old joy 
I gloried in so when a boy; 
Aha! come, come — great waters, roll! 
Accept me, take me, body and soul!” 


But no sooner has the glow of exhilaration begun to fade 
than the overshadowing spirit taunts him with the impo- 
tency of his alternative : — 


“ Pleasant, perhaps; however, no offence, 
Animal spirits are not common sense ; 
They're good enough as an assistance, 
But in themselves a poor existence. 

But you, with this one bathe, no doubt, 
Have solved all questions out and out.” 


This Mephistopheles of “ Dipsychus ” takes up the problem 
where the mediawval spirit of compromise left it, and wres- 
tles with the Nineteenth Century conscience with as insist- 
ent a voice as that of the earlier one in Faust. The whole 
poem is a sort of Faust and Mephistophelian colloquy be- 
tween the worldly and ideal tempers, in which the Devil is 
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less dramatic, as befits the more prosaic atmosphere of the 
time in which he works; but there is a deal of force in the 
chidings and allurements with which he seeks to convert 
his intended victim. Nearly all the fields of moral conflict 
peculiar to our day are indicated in the poem: the lines of 
change along which duty has come down to us; the subtle 
doubt of the ultimate advantage of our boasted progress 
and improvement; and all that vague consciousness of hid- 
den dangers which is apt to haunt a brain and conscience 
highly organized and constantly on the alert. 

Besides the serious thought, so happily mingled with the 
humor and satire, we have the various gems of song scat- 
tered through the piece. First, the Easter Poems, which 
precede it and, in a sort, furnish it with a motive and intro- 
duction; then, “ There is no God, the wicked saith,” “ The 
world is very odd, we see,” “ How pleasant it is to have 
money!” and the joyous “Gondola Song.” Some grand cen- 
tral movement such as this seems to have been necessary 
to liberate the lyrical flow of Clough’s fancy. His mind is 
not at its best until it has been for some time in motion. 
Outward change and action give a needed impetus to the 
creative machinery. Nothing in general stimulated him like 
a journey, and we have poetic fruit of all that he ever made. 
Thus, the “Long Vacation Pastosal,” his first extended 
work, followed immediately upon a month’s sojourn in Paris 
with Emerson. “ Amours de Voyage” was the product of a 
holiday in Rome, with the siege of which by the French 
under Oudinot it will always be associated. “ Dipsychus,” 
a year later, grew out of a visit to Venice; and the “ Mari 
Magno” tales fall within the limits of two trips in search 
of health, the one to Greece and Constantinople in 1861, 
and the other to Auvergne and the Pyrenees in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson, a little later in the same 
year. 

Once embarked on a serious intention such as these, 
which enlists all his faculties, he is soon under headway, 
and easily imparts his momentum to us. Here, too, the 
throw of the arm is long enough to permit many graceful 
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bits of by-play and side-thrust, to which the brief heat of 
lyric impulse would be inadequate. A certain sportive, 
bantering tone not native to any other poet of our acquaint- 
ance touches his thought with a large, human, good-natured 
aspect, and gives one the feeling of having been in the 
company of a healthy, happy life. This, in the final esti- 
mate, distinguishes Clough’s work, and constitutes any re- 
sisting power it may have over time and circumstance. 
That his poetry will live no one who is deeply in sympathy 
with our era as one of refurn can doubt. More, perhaps, 
than in any other period of human history has man in our 
day done his own thinking and feit the need of going back 
to nature. The comforts and luxuries of an artificial life 
have emphasized the value of the rugged and native in 
experience, and Clough recalls us to spontaneity and self- 
containment. It is to this very end that his self-question- 
ing is directed, and he is always ready to wave the tormen- 
tor aside and be a boy again as a sufficient answer to the 
most importunate of demands. It is wrong to think of him 
as the mere interpreter of the intellectual unrest of the 
age, its abstract longings and vague regrets, so alive is he 
at a hundred points to the great breathing world of nature, 
responding to all its calls and inspirations as with the pulses 
of a primitive delight. 

To compare him in this respect with Matthew Arnold is 
to discover a wide distinction in their respective aims and 
attitude. The latter represents the habit of the critical 
mind, his doubts being not peculiar to our age, but to the 
coldly abstract temperament in all ages. Such have always 
been and always will be, who stand apart and study men 
and dissect nature with true scientific remoteness, simply 
because they are born without warmer human possibilities. 
But, when Clough’s muse is abroad, we feel the winds blow- 
ing and the elastic, genial impulse of a hearty tread. The 
difficulties of the intellectual situation impress, but do not 
oppress him. He has something vital and irresistible with 
which to offset this halting and unsatisfactory phase of our 
existence. Herein he more nearly approaches Tennyson, 
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with whom he has frequently been compared; but the 
points of contact are far fewer than those of divergence. 
Both have a certain buoyancy of conviction which tends to 
lift them above the more negative aspects of their position. 
Questioners as they are, and totally unable to escape the 
prevalent plain dealing with matters of theological moment, 
yet neither one has done anything to deepen the chill of 
that Spartan cheer with the creation of which Matthew 
Arnold has wrestled so valiantly. The tone of their mes- 
sage may be judicial and not over-exhilarating ; but, at least, 
no one need rise from their instruction with any new ele- 
ments of hopelessness and depression added to the problem. 
Tennyson introduces us into a vast, cathedral-like atmos- 
phere, rich and tasteful with artistic forms and more or less 
conventional sentiments. He is the typical poet, set apart 
and consecrated, and never by chance to be thought of 
in any other connection; while Clough’s poetry always 
seems the somewhat accidental vehicle of a full and suggest- 
ive mind. Tennyson has a larger canvas and is amply ca- 
pable of filling it; but Clough, in a less pretentious way, 
put in some very strong lines and some wonderful bits of 
coloring. By contrast, however, it is undoubtedly true that 
the work of the latter looks rather bare and disappointing 
in respect of beauty of adornment. So intent was Clough 
on the purpose he had in mind that he misses that leisurely 
gait, that graceful pausing by the way, which has become 
domesticated in literature of his kind. 

Clough did not live to profit much by his reputation, but 
in the quarter of a century that has elapsed since his death 
the editions of his complete works have been steadily gain- 
ing. Here in America he has always had a select following, 
which was probably helped in the beginning by his actual 
presence among us. There is nothing very aggressive about 
his Americanism; but there was a time when, like Burke, 
Carlyle, and the Lake poets, in the exigencies of the practi- 
cal situation at home, he turned his thoughts to the fresher 
opportunity opening beyond the Atlantic. None of the 
others so much as attempted the realization of the dream, 
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and one sometimes wonders what would have been the re- 
sult had they done so. Looking back now over the fin- 
ished record of their lives, we find an intense insular quality 
in their make-up, which seems to put any such transplanting 
process out of the question. This, of course, comes in part 
from the fact that in the event their love of England pre- 
vailed; and, as the path became plainer to them and their 
nature began to cool and shrink from the earlier expansive- 
ness, they came to regard their youthful escape as providen- 
tial. But suppose that they had come? Should we still 
have known of them in their literary capacity, or would the 
strenuous conditions of New World life have diverted their 
faculties into the channels of practical activity? At least, it 
seems strange that so few Englishmen of letters, among all 
who have thought of America, have ever found the experi- 
ment practicable. 

Clough’s life was over at forty- three, and, indeed, bis lit- 
erary life much earlier. What he might have done with 
riper years and fuller opportunity it is impossible to say. 
Leisure and a fortunate environment, such as have been 
enjoyed by Tennyson and Browning, would unquestionably 
have brought him a truer expression ; but it is by no means 
certain that the long, steady command of resources and 
unbroken productiveness of these poets would have been 
given him by even these circumstances. Clough was one 
of those natures which are fated to have a spasmodic and 
apparently accidental accomplishment. In the intervals of 
his enforced repression, he gathered himself together, and, 
being constitutionally slow of motion, may have made all the 
better progress for it when once under way. His life may, 
after all, have been best suited to a method of work like his ; 
and in no other could an equally characteristic result have 
been expected. Brave and simple as it was, nothing that 
he wrote so well furnishes the key-note of its significance as 
the verses which pathetically close the volume of his poems : 

“ Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
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“ If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
. It may be in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“ And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


Epwarp F. HAywARD. 


PRAYER AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


We have examined with interest a little volume latcly 
published, whose aim is to aid in giving a new direction and 
character to the devotions of our religious assemblies.* 
“True communion with the Divine,” as its author says, 
“need not necessarily be in the form of ‘address’ nor consist 
only of ‘ petition.” But prayer —real prayer —the upward- 
looking of the soul towards the Moral Ideal, together with 
a forceful urging of the will to the attainment in the life of 
all nobility and wholeness,— this, with the growing years, 
will come to mean more and more for man. It will never 
pass away.” These words are a fine and sincere expression 
of the true meaning of acts of piety, considered as a whole- 
some and needful part of spiritual regimen. And very many, 
as we have reason to think, while they habitually and con- 
scientiously keep up the customary forms of prayer, do not 
venture, in giving their reasons for it to themselves, to go 
beyond what those words imply. To the question, Is prayer 
a spiritual act simply, ending in itself or in its reactive 
effect upon the higher life, or is it direct address to a Being 
outside and above us, from whom we expect some equally 
"© Uplifts of Heart and Wil. A Series of Religious Meditations or Aspirations 
addressed to Earnest Men and Women. By James H. West. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 24mo. pp. 65. 
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direct response ?— they do not profess to find a reply that 
would justify them, in strict reason, in accepting: the latter 
alternative. And it is to minds in this condition — 
troubled, perhaps, with the scruple whether they do honestly 
in praying at all—that the argument or the aid of this 
little book is offered. 

It is not likely, on the other hand, that there are very many 
to whom the argument or the aid, in just this form, will be 
acceptable,— except, it may be, as a suggestion of something 
better. And this for two reasons : first, because one who is 
moved by the spirit of devotion accepts eagerly any form of 
words or thought, pure symbol or poetry chough it may be, 
that gives most direct and natural expression to his feeling, 
which will most likely be the form not of impersonal “ up- 
lift,” but of direct address; and, secondly, because such a 
one, in proportion to the simplicity and depth of the feeling, 
easily becomes sensitive and even fastidious as to the form 
and coloring of devotional phraseology. A hundred years, it 
is true, may do in some new direction what a thousand have 
already done in the old way; but-this last is just now the 
easier way for tender feet to walk in. There is— we will 
not say in the crudity of extemporaneous utterance which so 
often afflicts us in our congregational order, but in the 
traditional dialect of devotion, sobered and enriched by many 
centuries’ use of Scripture, hymnal, or liturgy, a conventional 
language of piety, which to the average mind makes the 
flow of emotion the more free and unembarrassed that it 
gives no suggestion and no hold to verbal criticism. If we 
let go that tradition, we may no doubt find, in attempts like 
that before us, a real help in the genuineness and sincer- 
ity of the unfamilar phrase. But in practice, judging from 
the few occasions we have had of observing it, a “ meditation ” 
in public is an unattractive substitute for a prayer, even to 
the most rationalizing temper, and would most likely lead 
to the disuse of any substitute at all, or of anything that 
distinguishes a religious from a secular address, saving the 
difference of topic and style. We have no desire to criticise 
this little volume from that point of view ; but— just as we 
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have often found in formal and perfunctory public prayer — 
its perpetual “ may we” is but a dull reflex of the grave and 
uplifting “do Thou.” 

But all this involves a previous question, which, indeed, 
is implied in the existence of this little book. We do not 
propose to go into that question by way of argument, but 
only by way of statement, so as to deal fairly with the case 
it represents. It is the double question of the reality and 
the efficacy of the act of prayer itself: “ What reason have 
I to think that this prayer of mine will be answered? and, 
if I do not think so, what meaning or reason do I find in it 
at all?” We pray for full harvests and abundant crops. 
Will that affect the fertility of the soil or prevent the ef- 
fects of drought or check a flight of grasshoppers or save 
us from the mischief of a mistake in farming? We do not 
pray in the same way for the success of a steam-engine or 
a grist-mill or for the quality of goods turned out from 
a, factory,— which depend just as much on the general laws 
that fill the streams with water for our mill-wheels, or give 
us the stores of fuel and the force of steam. Why not? 
What reason have we for thinking our prayer more effectual 
or more appropriate in one case than in the other? Why 
is one almost universally regarded as a natural and proper 
act and the other at best as forced and formal ? 

To this we can, perhaps, only answer that the one brings 
us, or seems to bring us, into more direct contact with the 
MYSTERY in which all life floats and is bathed. Reach out 
any way we will, we quickly touch the Invisible, where dog- 
matism of assertion and dogmatism of denial are equally 
out of place. Now take that asa fact to date from. Just 
in proportion to the childlikeness of the mind, one has no 
misgiving as to direct dealing with the Power that actually 
and in detail controls the events of daily life. The prayers 
of simple people are very much made up of simple and direct 
petitions,— for food, for drink, for weather, for success in 
the work they have in hand, even if that work be robbery 
and murder, as with the Italian brigands, who never forget 
their piety in the doing of their crime. Form comes to be 
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of more account than substance. There is a feeling with 
many that all prayer has a semi-official character, and must 
be offered by the proper official person, and that it is tak- 
ing something of a liberty for one who is not consecrated 
to that particular function to offer it all. Thus, a thanks- 
giving service was once appointed in a British colony, but 
could not be held, because (as the excuse read) “ the prayers 
had not arrived” from the bishop in season. With the 
simplicity of ignorance on one hand, and grotesque formal- 
ism on the other, no wonder.we meet — perhaps we might 
expect oftener to meet — protests from serious-minded per- 
sons such as this, which imply that to those at once intelli- 
gent and honest the act itself has become impossible. 

On purely rational grounds it is not easy to meet this 
position, except by saying that the words and forms of our 
devotion must be accepted as frankly symbolic, and not 
amenable to the laws of the understanding. Prayer is, in 
its essence, “the cry of the alone to the Alone.” It is the 
voice of a class of thoughts and feelings that have found for 
themselves no other language in which they can be ex- 
pressed; for example, the thought of the Divine glory, the 
sentiment of awe before the mystery of life, or of dependence 
on Almighty will. At special crises in life, the sentiment 
common to all religious minds prompts them to speak their 
thoughts, affections, fears, hopes, resolutions, in the form of 
direct appeal addressed not “to earnest men and women,” 
but to the Unseen Power that sustains our life. At the 
very lowest, devout invocation stands on as good ground as 
poetic personification or apostrophe. But, at the very low- 
est, it is something more ; for it acts back, as that does not, 
upon the temper of the mind, so that the heart is lighter, 
the thought clearer, the duty easier, the burden lighter, the 
life helped, if ever so little, towards harmony with its higher 
beliefs and hopes. Some will say that music, poetry, rev- 
erie, philosophy, do the same for them,— which we need not 
at all deny; but all these put together do not, probably, as 
matter of fact, do it for one-hundredth part as many persons. 
Whatever becomes of our theory, the fact remains as com- 
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mon, as real, as unquestioned, as strongly marked, as any 
other in human experience. 

To come a little closer to the point suggested in the book 
before us: every one who engages, habitually or officially, 
in the act of public prayer, is obliged to sound his own expe- 
rience and conscience as to its reality for himself. Would 
it be more genuine and true if he were to content himself 
with a simple “ uplift of thought and will,” or with a horta- 
tory address “to earnest men and women”? In many 
cases, very likely, it would; and, for that reason, more ear- 
nest and living, too. Mr. Emerson is cited in this book as 
uttering, on a certain occasion, a prayer that “had no pro- 
nouns in it”; that is, presumably, no pronoun of the 
second person. But this, granting it to be ever so far 
better than the formalism or listlessness so common, would 
not, it is evident, meet the desire, or the sense of what is 
right and fit, in the large majority of our religious assem- 
blies. 

But, apart from that, one would not like to think of the 
service as a mere decent form, « piece of pious etiquette, 
which required him to use the consecrated words of prayer. 
Sometimes, in fact,—to reflect upon it soberly,— it seems 
as if it should be impossible for a man to stand up so in 
public, and take upon himself, in other people’s name, to 
speak directly (so far as the form of the words goes) to that 
dread Power, of invisible might, of awful majesty, which 
has made and sustains this vast universe we dwell in, and 
can at a touch dissolve it all away again. Yet this impos- 
sible thing is done daily, perpetually, in obedience whether 
to dead custom or to living demand,— done, often, with a 
calm and even insolent familiarity of tone, which would 
make one’s hair stand on end if it could be once thought of 
as real address to a real and live Power. We might say 
that, if he realized in the least what he was about, one would 
be struck dumb with terror at the very thought of it. So 
he would be, if it were not for the custom of the thing, 
which makes everything easy. So he would be, if he could 
not think of his own words and act as the language of emo- 
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tion, of imagination, of symbol,— not the face-to-face address 
to Supreme Glory unseen and unutterable. 

But again,—and here we speak of an experience which 
is both genuine and not at all uncommon,— there will some- 
times come a gush of feeling at the instant, which makes 
this very same impossible and dreadful act of public prayer 
the most natural, genuine, and comforting thing in the 
world,— a source of strength and great gladness to him who 
speaks it, and (as he may trust) to some of those who hear. 
And then at times —he must confess it— it will be just the 
other way. His lips are, as it were, sealed; the fountain of 
feeling is dry; the words grow compulsory, formal, dead to 
him. What shall hedo then? Stop short, because it is no 
longer spontaneous and genuine, or content himself with 
an impersonal “ uplift” or hortatory appeal? There was 
at least one man, Charles Follen, who said that he would 
never speak a word iu prayer which his heart did not imme- 
diately prompt, just then and there; but he was a man of 
profound piety, whose heart did always prompt just then 
and there. Though none truer, there may possibly be a 
safer way. The familiar words may touch a chord in other 
hearts, though the speaker’s own does not just then vibrate 
to them. Nay, they may be key-words, which unlock what 
seemed silent and shut off; and the prayer which began 
cold and stammering may continue warm, free, vital. 
There is a condition of mind when a wave of emotion seems 
to swell up, unbidden, from the deep places of the life, and 
to float one over all doubts and dreads into a Presence he 
did not know was there. Paul seems to have some such 
experience in mind, when he speaks of “the Spirit” that 
“ maketh intercession for us with sighings which cannot be 
uttered.” He does not know exactly how or why it is; 
and so he calls it “spirit,” or “ breath,”"—a breath of wind, 
as we may say,— that moves the wave. Let a psychologist 
tell us, if he will, that it is, after all, merely a phase of 
human nature. But that is only to say that prayer comes 
from an instinct deeper than our reason; which means, again, 
that it is lyrical_— poetry, not prose. So Sojourner Truth, 
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who knew nothing of mental analysis, said that what other 
people had from books she got direct from God. We con- 
cern ourselves with neither the one nor the other theory: 
we only try to see the fact as it is. 

An instinct —if that is the name we give it — is deeper, 
farther back, more imperious than any conscious act of 
thought or will. As instinct, it needs doubtless to be stud- 
ied, guided, watched, but not to be suppressed or denied. 
Reason may fail to justify it; but it is as when a healthy 
body craves the right food, or when the longing of a sick 
patient may (even against all known theory) indicate the 
diet or regimen that should be tried. The old practice 
was to stick to theory and refuse the craving; to starve a 
dyspeptic on food that would not relish; to deny the fever- 
ish sufferer a breath of fresh air or a drop of water to cool 
his tongue, tormented in that flame. Thank God, we say, 
—or thank the better medical science of our day,— that 
these old cruelties and ignorances are done away! It is 
good also to welcome a religious science better than the old 
hard bigotry, wiser than the new hard rationality. We 
accept the fact given us in the experience of the religious 
life. It may be that we do not always know, any better 
than Paul knew, just “what we should pray for as we 
ought.” Any words we use in prayer are necessarily — in 
their poor and imperfect way — poetry and symbol: they 
are not philosophy and logic. And, knowing this, we are 
perfectly free to pray —just as a child does — for whatever 
comes to our mind at the time as a right and desirable 
thing; perfectly free to pray for rain or sunshine, even, if 
that is the want that bears just then upon the heart; per- 
fectly free to pray for health, or safety in danger, or a 
friend’s welfare; perfectly free to pray (as most Protestants 
wrongly shrink from doing) for the welfare of a departing 
or departed spirit, whenever we think of it as still alive in 
the Universal Presence,—and so on, down to the com- 
monest things of life. These things are only partly in the 
field of onr knowledge. They are far more in the field of 
our ignorance. It is surely better that that field should be 
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occupied with trust, gratitude, and hope than that it should 
be a mere blank of absolute denial or unbelief. If we will 
walk with God at all, it must be as little children, after all. 

Still, while we by no means accept these “ uplifts” as a 
necessary or an adequate substitute for the customary exer- 
cises of devotion, they are at least an honest attempt to 
shape out a ritual,— or to give the hint of one,— better fitted 
than the ordinary practice to a state of mind far from un- 
common, and greatly deserving of respect. Perhaps some 
of their readers may find in them rather an argument than 
a substitute for the forms made dear by use; since they tes- 
tify to the demand for what will feed the higher life of aspi- 
ration and faith, even if they do not furnish a supply. But, 
more than this, they will give suggestions and hints which, 
coming from one who has sought to supply a real want of 
his own experience, cannot fail to meet at many a point a 
like experience in others. 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
BY AN ULSTER UNITARIAN. 


While the Irish Question still waits a solution that may 
be near or far, may it be permitted to an Ulster man to 
offer in these pages, to thoughtful American readers, some 
considerations relating not so much to the political aspects 
of this vexed question as to its practical bearings as affect- 
ing the social, moral, and religious condition of the province 
of Ulster, and especially of its Protestant population ? 

Out of the total population of Ireland, estimated by the 
registrar-general to amount last year to 4,887,439, that of 
Ulster was by the census of 1881 1,742,755, lessened, no 
doubt, in more or less proportion to that of all Ireland, by 
emigration during the succeeding years. This was then 
divided into 909,189 Protestants, of various denominations, 
and 833,566 Roman Catholics. Of the Protestants, 529,787 
were Presbyterians of several forms, chiefly of Scotch de- 
scent, and retaining much of the manners, habits, and cus- 
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toms, language, feelings, and convictions of their ancestral 
stock. The remainder were chiefly Episcopalians, with a 
considerable number of Methodists, and several minor de- 
nominations,— a number of these being of English, and not 
a few of Huguenot, origin. 

Compared to the rich pasture and corn-lands of Leinster 
and Munster, the soil of Ulster generally cannot be regarded 
asfertile. Much of it is light and rocky; and its hill-tops and 
mountain sides are bleak, poor, and unproductive. Its land 
is also subdivided to a much greater extent than the other 
provinces. Its farms are small,—very small. Over large 
areas, for instance, of the densely populated counties of 
Down and Armagh, farms of from ten to twenty acres are 
the rare exception; while farms— yes, they call them 
“ farms” /—of from ten down to five and even three acres, 
statute or Irish as the case may be, are the more general 
rule. 

Of course, under such conditions, these small holders 
could not be expected to better their condition or become 
rich; the utmost possible industry being required, especially 
in the present and recent depressed prices of farm produce, to 
secure the means of actual living for themselves and families. 
Yet what are the facts? While Leinster and Munster, with 
all their greater advantages of soil, climate, etc., have been 
going back, and by all accounts speeding to wreck and ruin, 
Ulster has been steadily progressing. Even taking into 
wccount the present depression and looking back for the 
last twenty or thirty years, it is unquestionable that the 
agricultural population of Ulster generally, including even 
the districts where the smallest holdings prevail, have been 
bettering their condition, and that a change, so marvellous 
as to amount to a revolution, has taken place in general 
appearance, dress, food, housing, and habits and modes of 
living of men, women, and children,— no longer half-naked, 
half-starved, and squalid as of yore, but well-clad and com- 
fortable; and the women and children especially by no 
means lacking, on market days, Sundays, and holidays, in 
recent modes and materials of fashionable attire, meant as 
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well for ornament as use. The former universal three daily 
meals of potatoes and salt, or potatoes and a central herring, 
have now given place, in the smallest cabins of both the 
farming and laboring class, to the daily use of home-made 
bread of baker’s flour, butter, tea, milk, eggs, and bacon or 
other meat, and vegetables. The farms are better fenced, 
drained, tilled, seeded and manured, and cultivated in better 
system and rotation. The breeds of black cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry are vastly improved, as likewise 
the care and attention given to their management and con- 
dition. Waste bogs have been drained and reclaimed, and 
mountain slopes everywhere brought into cultivation, and 
the face of the country correspondingly changed for the 
better. And all this while Ulster men have, as a rule, gone 
on paying their rents, slowly sometimes, perhaps, and grum- 
blingly as well. But their landlords have, for the most part, 
wisely given them time, and the revision courts on applica- 
tion have granted them substantial reductions, and matters 
have proceeded in comparative harmony and good-will; and 
the wholesale evictions of former days, being unnecessary, 
have passed away, and agrarian crime and outrage have 
comparatively ceased in the province. The towns also have 
been advancing. The linen trade in its various branches, 
and numerous other industries and manufactures, many of 
them new, have spread in all directions, and given remunera- 
tive employment to many thousands of the people. There 
is an unmistakable living, thriving, pushing air about the 
towns of Ulster generally, from the wayside village up to 
Belfast, that is for the most part wanting in the rest of 
Treland. 

As to education, while Belfast and Londonderry can boast 
their high-class colleges and collegiate institutions of various 
kinds, non-sectarian and denominational, and all the towns 
of any importance possess seminaries, many eminently suc- 
cessful, for intermediate instruction; and while the middle- 
class youth of both sexes are hotly contesting with the rest 
of Ireland every inch of ground for coveted prizes and dis- 
tinctions at the annual Intermediate Examinations,— the 
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. whole province is dotted over with primary schools under 
the Government Board of National Education: and these 
not merely school-houses closed up and with the keys in the 
priest’s pocket, as was the case some years ago, if it be not 
still, over wide districts of Connaught, but schools in busy 
operation, patronized and managed, as the case may be, by 
the Episcopalian rector, the Presbyterian clergyman, the 
parish priest, or a lay committee of the district, and regu- 
larly examined and inspected by the Board’s officers. 

In the religious aspect, a change still more marked has, 
within Jiving memory, passed over the face of Ulster. The 
few rude, barn-like structures that here and there in small 
towns and rural districts formerly marked the Roman 
Catholic chapel and Presbyterian meeting-house have passed 
away, and their places been taken by handsome Gothic 
churches, with large parochial houses and snug manses; 
while the Episcopalian churches in various districts have 
also progressed, though not to the same degree, in the like 
direction. The change is most noticeable, however, in 
regard to Roman Catholics. In remote rural parishes, 
well known to the writer, where formerly a single priest 
was able to minister to the spiritual wants of his parish- 
ioners by conducting service one day in seven, in an unam- 
bitious road-side chapel of very primitive type, now stately 
Gothic piles have risen, with lofty spires, and great bells 
calling to their daily instead of but weekly service a Cath- 
olic people much less in numbers than of yore, but whose 
spiritual wants seem now to demand the ministrations of 
an increased priesthood and a number of curates, with relig- 
ious services almost continually going on. The establish- 
ment also throughout Ulster of numerous large Roman 
Catholic monasteries and convents, unknown before, is a 
marked feature of the time. In the town of Newry, for 
example, with a population of about 15,000, two-thirds 
being Roman Catholic, there are: the. pro-cathedral, under 
the ministration of a coadjutor bishop and five attendant 
priests; a suburban Franciscan monastery and training col- 
lege for the priesthood, conducted by the bishop and his 
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clergy ; an extensive Dominican chapel and priory, with an 
imposing ritual, conducted by the numerous friars of that 
order; a Christian Brothers’ institution and schools; a con- 
ventual institution, entitled “* Home for the Sick and Aged 
Poor”; and two large convents, one of nuns of the Order 
of St. Catherine, the other of St. Clair, each drawing sub- 
stantial support, through their denominational schools, from 
the general taxation of the country, as well as from the 
local rates for the poor. 

In this connection, it may qlso be noted, as significant of 
the times, that at the town of Dromore, in the centre of 
County Down and of one of the most Protestant districts in 
Ulster, the palace of the former Protestant bishop of Dro- 
more, with its beaut#ful demesne, is now the chosen head- 
quarters of the Jesuit Order in Ireland! These facts are 
here adduced by the writer, not with any polemical object 
or hostile purpose toward his Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men, but simply as pregnant illustrations not to be omitted 
in noting the general progress of Ulster in recent years. 
The Roman Catholics of Ulster, amongst whom one is 
proud to reckon many desirable acquaintances and not a 
few intimate and valued friends, number amongst them 
men as sterling in principle, as broad in charity, and as loyal 
to queen and country as any in the British Dominions; 
and there is good ground for believing that, were the se- 
vere pressure to which, from the disloyal side both within 
and without their Church, they have latterly been subjected, 
once removed or neutralized, their loyal sentiments, which 
for prudential reasons they have been obliged to conceal, 
would find general and welcome expression. 

It is to be presumed that the same would be true ina 
measure over the rest of Ireland, but not, we believe, to the 
same extent; for, however we may explain it, the Ulster 
Roman Catholics generally differ in many important points 
from their co-religionists in the other three provinces of Ire- 
land. Less quick-witted, ready-tongued, and generally viva- 
cious than their southern neighbors, they are vastly more 
steady, reliable, industrious, and enterprising. They make 
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better farmers, dealers, and business men, and succeed 
under conditions where the others have miserably failed. 
No doubt they do not come up in these respects to their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, the Scotch-Irish and Anglo- 
Irish of Ulster, who are still far ahead of them; but, as a 
rule, they resemble them more than they do their own co- 
religionists of the south and west. Several reasons have 
been assigned for this, and no doubt there may be something 
due to differences of race, origin, etc.; but, as the rule 
usually holds truest where the population is mixed of Prot- 
estants and Catholics in nearly equal numbers, or, still more, 
where Protestants preponderate in number, means, and so- 
cial influenée, it would indicate the real solution to be that 
which attributes it directly and indirectly to the power, in- 
fluence, and example of the general system of Protestantism 
and of the Protestant people of Ulster. This may take place 
either by assimilation, in the thousand-fold influences nat- 
urally exercised by superiority of race, religion, wealth, cult. 
ure, and refinement, and by employers over employed; or 
it may proceed also, in no small measure, from the exercise 
of a wholesome opposition, and from the stimulating power 
of the strenuous competition between the Catholics and 
Protestants of Ulster, the one side resolute to maintain their 
wonted superiority, the other eager to equal, if not to sur- 
pass, their old hereditary opponents in the great social race. 

This ancient rivalry, which may have been thus produc- 
tive of much good to the Catholics of Ulster and have con- 
tributed to their superiority to those of the rest of Ireland, 
has also its evil side, and is mainly responsible for the fre- 
quent and fearful riots in Belfast, Derry, Lurgan, Porta- 
down, Dungannon, and other places, and for the hostile, 
imbittered relations always maintained towards each other 
by the advanced sections of the two parties. The Roman 
Catholics, smarting under the sense of constant defeat and 
social inferiority, eagerly welcomed the legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone, which placed in their unaccustomed hands the 
preponderance of political power in Ulster, and subse- 
quently embraced with delight the full Parnellite pro- 
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gramme of Nationalism and Home Rule as the means that 
was to deliver their ancient enemies into their hands. Such 
are, beyond doubt, the hopes and aspirations cherished with- 
out concealment by the pronounced masses of the Roman 
Catholics of Ulster, lay and clerical, and such the attitude 
they have come to hold and into which they have persuaded 
or coerced their more moderate co-religionists, towards the 
Protestants of the province,— not certainly a peaceful or con- 
ciliatory attitude by any means, but rather, at the best, a 
position of suspended hostility, necessarily creating a corre- 
sponding sentiment on the opposite side, accompanied by 
the most jealous, alarmed, end watchful mistrust, and too 
often developing on both sides, when thrown together in 
communities of the working classes, as occasion offers, into 
deplorable scenes of active strife, to the deep discredit of 
both parties. 

But, such being the case, is the remedy for this and all 
other ills to be found in giving the Roman Catholics what 
they seek for, and so placing Ulster in their hands? For 
this, disguise it or not as they may, is what the National 
Home Rule programme virtually amounts to, as far as Ulster 
is concerned. 

Let us try to get some idea as to how it would be likely 
to work. We have seen the growth of social improvement 
in Ulster, and that it most prevails where the Protestant 
population and influence most predominate. But there are 
districts, some near the Pale, or southern border, and others 
in remote localities elsewhere, where the people are almost 
exclusively Roman Catholics, the Protestant dwellers being 
few and far between. In one such locality known to the 
writer resides a widow lady on her farm,——a Protestant, the 
only one, surrounded by Romanist neighbors. An example 
of punctuality in paying her rent, she never allowed it to 
remain overdue in the agent’s books. But her neighbors on 
the estate, all National Leaguers, re:olved to compel their 
landlord further to reduce his rents below those lately fixed 
by the Revision Court, even to the standard of their own 
sweet will, which being refused by the agent, the League’s 
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ukase went forth for entire non-payment; and the lady 
referred to received an emphatic warning that any attempt 
to pay her rent, as usual, would be visited by their sovereign 
displeasure. Helplessly at their mercy, but resolved to re- 
main honest, she was obliged to write to the agent, a gen- 
tleman in whom she had confidence, stating the circum- 
stances, and asking him to receive and continue receiving 
her rent privately, but not to enter it as paid in his office 
books or to send her the usual receipt while the pressure 
remained, as, with their spies everywhere, they would be 
sure to discover it, and to make her suffer accordingly. In 
another instance, a poor man, a Protestant, surrounded by 
Romanist Home Rulers, his livelihood depending on the prof- 
its of a small country grocery, was so rigorously boycotted 
for refusing to join the National League as to be almost de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, a Catholic baker in the 
next town, having a large Protestant custom and with 
whom he had dealt for years, refusing to supply him with 
bread! But the most daring instance known to the writer 
occurred in a district mainly Protestant and of better class 
farms, where, the tenant proprietors of several large farms 
being non-resident, their valuable lands are annually let by 
auction in tield lots for grazing and tillage, to the great ben- 
efit of the Protestant farmers round about, the usual pur- 
chasers. But, a local branch of the National League being 
formed by some small Romanist farmers and laborers in the 
district, they resolved to use their organization to secure 
their own immediate interests; and a league proclamation 
was issued, denouncing all biddings or purchases at the sub- 
sequent land auctions aforesaid, save at certain low rates by 
them prescribed, the penalty of disobedience being under- 
stood to be certain injury to crop and mutilation or destruc- 
tion of cattle. Protestant competition being thus effectually 
warned off, the best of the lands fell an easy prey to the 
rapacious Leaguers. 

These three instances are noted, out of many similar 
ready to hand, as specifying three several forms of com- 
pulsion, or chosen points of attack, upon the rights and 
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liberties of Ulster Protestants. And, “if these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?” 
If such things are done with success and impunity in 
nooks and corners of the province under the present sys- 
tem of government, what may be expected under the rule 
of a native parliament, with the principles and practice of 
Home Rule, and Home Rule openly triumphant over the 
length and breadth of the land? 

But there are other aspects of the case still more obnox- 
ious to the religious feelings and habits of Ulster Protes- 
tants. Be it for better or worse,—and we confidently 
appeal to all the evidence as proving it to demonstration 
to have been for the better,—Scotch Presbyterianism has 
leavened Ulster. Now, if there be one thing more than 
another vitally distinctive of Scotch Presbyterianism, it is 
the orderly, reverential quiet of Sunday as a day of relig- 
ious rest and observance. Take Belfast, for example, the 
great commercial metropolis of the north, at a time when 
the insane rioters amongst its operatives, orange and green, 
in the back streets of their respective party districts, have 
mutually exhausted themselves, and the town has resumed 
its wonted aspect of thriving industry and peace. See, on 
a summer Sunday fore and after noon, the crowds of well- 
dressed people of every degree pouring to and from their 
several places of worship, all so quiet and decorous, the 
streets, save by them as they pass, silent and tenantless, 
all the shops and places of business rigorously closed, the 
corner and rowdy elements conspicuous by their absence. 
One seems transported for the time to Edinburgh or 
Dundee. 

Now change the scene to Sunday in a town not in the 
south of Ireland, but in the south of Ulster,—“on the 
Pale,” as the phrase went of yore,—where in numbers 
Nationalists and Roman Catholics prevail. Plenty of bell- 
tolling and chapel-going, from early morning; but, when 
Protestants are passing to their forenoon service, they find 
themselves obliged to make their way, as best they can, 
through crowds of corner boys and rude loafers, in posses- 
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sion of the street corners and passages, spitting all over the 
sideways, and priding themselves on holding their ground 
against passers-by, and forcing the respectable Protestants 
—men and women —into the street, while all kinds of 
street games, gambling, yelling, and profane swearing form 
the ordinary accompaniments through which the Protestant 
worshipper has to run the gauntlet, in order to reach his 
church. Add to this the most systematic violation of the 
Sunday closing act,—supposed to be in operation,— without 
disturbance by the police, crowds waiting their turn near 
the doors of the dram-shops, and numerous scenes of drunk- 
enness and semi-drunkenness adding to the Sunday profa- 
nation of the streets. But now the Protestant worshippers 
have reached their church,— Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or 
other, as the case may be,—and the service has begun. 
Have they at length got peace? They may be free for the 
time from stones rattling on the roof or against the de- 
fended windows of the church; but a Home Rule demon- 
stration has been organized, aud is now passing. They stop 
outside the church; and the worshippers within, engaged in 
their devotions, have their ears deafened and their religious 
feelings outraged by the wild shouts of an excited multi- 
tude and the drums of Nationalist bands playing up dis- 
loyal party tunes for their special benefit. It has not been 
unusual, as the writer has personally experienced, for the 
services of more than one Protestant church to be inter- 
rupted and stopped by this cause. And these people talk 
about coercion! Now, we say, hand us over to a native 
parliament, and you turn the Belfast Sunday into such a 
scene as this, only worse. 

But more than this, wherever and in proportion as the 
Nationalist element prevails, it is universally found to turn 
every institution with which its members associate them- 
selves from its legitimate purpose, and to seek to divert the 
rates or other funds connected with it from their proper ob- 
ject into a political and religious propaganda, to serve the 
double interests of Parnellism and Rome. Town board and 
corporation, gas, water, drainage, education, poor-law guar- 
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dians, charity fund, dispensary, cattle and land regulations, 
and what not,—all is fish that comes into their net, and all 
means permissible to promote the ends in view. In the 
knowledge of such a wholesale and unscrupulous propagan- 
dism, the Protestant churches of Ulster and of Ireland — for 
they cannot desert their brethren scattered through the 
other three provinces and in much worse plight than them- 
selves — have felt it their duty to deliver their views on the 
question in unmistakable terms; and they have done so, 
exposing and denouncing every form of Parnellism and 
Home Rule with a power and unanimity that have gone far 
to make the realization of the scheme to be, what we believe 
it has now come to be, a practical impossibility. The whole 
Episcopalian Church in Ireland as one man; the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, with its five hundred 
to six hundred ministers and congregations, in solemn, 
stately, and resolute language; the Non-subscribing Presby- 
terian Association, with its constituent synods and presby- 
teries, in no uncertain sound; the Reformed Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist Churches, and other Protestant or- 
ganizations,— have all with one voice proclaimed that to the 
disunion of Ireland from Great Britain and the formation 
of a separate Irish parliament they, as representing the 
Protestants of Ireland, and especially the Province of Ulster, 
will never consent. 

In this and the reasons they have given is manifest the 
truth discovered, and thus expressed by the Scotsman Lib- 
eral newspaper a year ago: “ There can be no greater blun- 
der than to suppose that the Protestant interest in Ireland 
is merely or mainly a religious interest. What they [the 
Protestants] have constantly said, and what we in Scotland 
are now beginning to perceive, is that their whole civil 
interests, social, political, and industrial, are all, in their 
earnest and unanimous opinion, deeply involved in the pro- 
posal” of Home Rule for Ireland. Yes, the Scotsman is 
right here, and also when it says, “It is a stupid calumny 
to call the Protestant Liberals (or Conservatives, either) of 
Ireland sectarian or bigoted.” As Irish Protestants, and 
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especially Ulster Protestants, united on this great question, 
we claim to take, and from our position to be peculiarly 
qualified to take, a clear-sighted view of the interests of the 
people whom we represent. We know what Protestantism 
and the Union have done for Ulster,—for its religious, 
moral, social, intellectual, physical, agricultural, manufact- 
uring, commercial, scientific, artistic, literary, pecuniary, 
and general improvement; and we decline to relegate our 
fair province to the barbarism and crime of Leinster and 
Munster, and to both these, and added to these, to the hope- 
less decay and squalid degradation and unparalleled wretch- 
edness of Connaught. We have seen the long lines of 
rotting quays and tall ruined warehouses of Galway, sole 
relics of the extensive commerce that once made rich and 
prosperous the pleasant City of the Tribes, now sitting sad 
and lonely amid the hopeless wrecks of her by-gone great- 
ness. We have seen the gaunt hunger staring from the 
eyes of the few survivors of the once prosperous community 
of the Claddagh fishermen, idle and starving in the midst of 
plenty, their unused boats and nets rotting to pieces in the 
sun and rain. We have seen long miles, stretching to the 
far west, of heath-clad bog and moorland, still showing here 
and there the furrows of a former cultivation, the occasional 
faint trace of a lost farm-mearing, the relics of a steading 
or the crumbling gable of what had once been a home. We 
have passed, almost unnoticing and altogether incredulous, 
small erections of a few dry stones, laid against the side 
of a boulder or rock, without window or chimney, and 
almost roofless save for a few loose shingles and some 
heather sods, and found them to be human habitations, 
from which issued swarms of naked children,— altogether 
naked,— to run so for miles on the chance of getting a half- 
penny from the passing stranger. Human dwellings, in 
which the smallest farmer in Down, Antrim, or Armagh, 
would scorn to domicile his pig! 

School-houses, strange to say, were numerous; but, the 
Board of Education being then under the ban of his Grace 
of- Tuam, they were all locked up by their priestly patrons, 
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and the children of the arch-diocese left free of education as 
of clothes. Two institutions only seemed to flourish amid 
the universal desolation. The poor’s rate being ten shillings 
in the pound, the big workhouses were well filled, and in- 
mates and officials throve apace. The great monasteries 
also, with their industrious monks, seemed well-to-do, the 
sites being generally desirable and the suppérting farms 
fertile. Of the peasantry, the men and especially the 
women of that western region, it is painful to think. One 
would fain forget that such deteriorated types of man and 
womanhood dwell in any part of one’s native land. We do 
not presume to assign the several causes for such a state of 
things; but this we do know,— that any constitutional changes 
tending, as they believe, to alter the condition of Protestant 
Ulster, be it ever so little, in the direction of that of Con- 
naught, would be resisted as-a matter of life and death by 
the inhabitants of this province. “ And rightly 80,” we be- 
lieve will be the verdict of American readers. And, if this 
belief be correct, we are surely justified in concluding that 
they will never be forced upon us by the Protestant people 
of Great Britain, our fellow-countrymen, knowing, as they 
now know, the real merits of the question, sympathizing 
with the justice of our cause, and appreciating, as they can 
now do, alike the true character and the claims of the Na- 
tionalists and their supporters. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG CROZIER. 


Newry, IRELAND, July 4, 1887. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ANDOVER GNOSIS. 


It is a current and (we hope) well-authenticated * anecdote 
of Pope Grégory the Great, that by his fervent prayer he de- 
livered the soul of the good emperor Trajan from the doom he 
must suffer as a pagan into the hope he might enjoy in Purga- 
tory, of ultimate salvation. It is said to have been a question in 
the Schools, whether or not the prayer was effectual for the peace 
of that pagan soul. We respectfully refer it, as a case in point, 
to our Andover friends, who, if anybody, ought to have an 
opinion about it. For ourselves, we strongly incline to the af- 
firmative. A “second probation,” in the only sense we can 
understand the phrase, must come to very much the same thing 
that liberals have held all along,—that the retributions of a 
future state, whatever else they may include, are at any rate not 
a break from, but a following up of the conditions of the moral 
life which we find prevailing here. This means, again, that the 
Divine judgment is not the external penalty, but the law of the 
spiritual life. It is the continwity of that life which we appre- 
hend, when we try to conceive what a just judgment may pos- 
sibly include: “ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still.” 
This we take to be the true doctrine of the New Testament upon 
the subject. 

What seems strange to us in the Andover position is not, then, 
its gentle and even scriptural innovation upon the established 
creed, but the timid and formal way in which it is expressed; 
namely, that, while “no man has power or capacity to repent 
without knowledge of God in Christ,” yet “there is and will be 
probation after death for all men who do not decisively reject 
Christ during the earthly life.” As it stands, it is a point of pure 
and simple gnosticism; that is, dogmatic assertion respecting 
what is wholly outside the bounds of human knowledge or expe- 
rience, and not capable of being verified by any process imag- 


* We have it on the high authority of Dante, who says (Purgat. x. 70-90) that he 
“examined it near at hand,” and who speaks of it as “the great victory” of the 
pious pope. 
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inable to the human mind. And it is certainly a significant 
waymark of the position reached by “progressive Orthodoxy” 
in a scientific and critical age, and is likely to be an amazement 
to future inquirers, that the first crisis it has come to turns on 
such a point as that, so carefully formulated in the phrases of the 
old theology. The amazement is likely to be qualified with 
horror, when the future inquirer learns, not only that the posi- 
tion of a teacher of Christian history is staked, this current year, 
on his acceptance or non-acceptance of that point, but that a 
willing volunteer for missionary service was forbidden to enter 
that field of Christian work, because she was humbly willing 
to leave the decision of it to God. While such a condition of 
thought is possible in an intelligent community, it cannot be 
pretended that enlightened criticism has yet done its perfect 
work, 

It cannot be repeated too often, or too clearly understood, 
that the business of progressive theology is not to establish this 
or that opinion, on evidence more or less arbitrarily chosen, but 
to bring the current religious thought, so far as may be, into 
harmony with the great body of human thought in other fields, 
literary, scientific, or political,—the only condition on which it 
can be permanently effectual and vital. It means that theology, 
that religion, is not to be treated as a side-issue, having data 
and formularies of its own, apart from and strange to other 
departments of human life; but, so far as it is true or servicea- 
ble at all, it makes a constituent part of that life: in fact, should 
lead it intellectually by keeping its own ideal fresh, as well as 
seek to guide it morally by the vigorous social organisms it 
gives birth to. The gnosticism of our Andover friends, we 
fear, has not quite reached the point of the “Christian gnosis” 
of Alexandria in the third century, which frankly held that 
wise and good pagans of antiquity were Christians already with- 
out knowing it,—having not merely “not decisively rejected 
Christ,” but having practically accepted him, in revering “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God,” which Paul assures us 
that Christ was. 

Nay, if we are willing to take Paul for authority as to the 
particular point at issue, we shall speedily find that he can 
nowhere be very confidently quoted as speaking at all of retri- 
bution in a future life, apart from the laws observable in the 
present. He seems to have agreed with Socrates and the other 
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philosophic Greeks,— that is, with the higher thought of his own 
age,— in regarding guilt in itself as the worst calamity that can 
befall a man. Salvation from that is the one great and precious 
gift that Christ has brought; but of its penalty, as a thing apart, 
Paul says little or nothing. His plainest word about it is ex- 
actly in line with the modern doctrine of evolution; namely, 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” So re- 
garded, the Divine judgment is not a matter of speculative opin- 
ion, whose realizing is to be adjourned to another life, but of 
immediate experience and fact. And it was an ill day for Chris- 
tianity when its teachers and professors lost sight of that present 
salvation, of which its early Scriptures are so full, to lose them- 
selves in the drifts of speculation about the Unknown, a prey 
to the intellectual sophistries and the moral cowardice that beset 
so much of our modern religious thought. 


OUR RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


In memory of certain anxieties and possible alienations of the 
past year, daily growing more remote and dim, it is a pleasure 
we will not deny ourselves to copy here the words spoken by Mr. 
Chadwick before the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London on the 2d of June: — 


“ But come now,” I seem to hear you say, “don’t you suppose we 
know about your Western Conference trouble? It isn’t all so bright 
and cheerful over there as you have been painting it.” Perhaps not. 
‘““We must be off the track,” said a traveller on one of our Western rail- 
ways. “What makes you think so?” said his friend. “Because we 
are going so smoothly,” said the other. Now, we are not going so 
smoothly in America as to engender any fear that we are off the track. 
We are on the track that we have always been on,— the track of “ Free- 
dom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion”; and it is because we 
have stuck to it that we have been considerably shaken up of late. If 
any of you here in England have been led to believe that the Western 
Unitarian difference is a difference of theological opinion, you have been 
much deceived. It is a difference of moral ideals,— shall we or shall we 
not limit our fellowship by a credal test? Paint its anatomy an inch 
thick, or a yard, with rouge of rhetoric, to this complexion it must come 
at length. I asked Mr. Brooke Herford, who is doing a work in Amer 
ica second to none, if he thought there ever had been a time when our 
theological agreement had been as perfect as it is now; and he said, 
“No, never.” The most radical men in the West, the only men who 
make this controversy in the least degree practical, are men of equal 
theological soundness with our most valued intellectual leaders in the 
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East. Sunderland, an earnest leader on the one side, is not a believer 
in any least degree more than Gannett and Jones and Hosmer, the 
leaders on the other side. Indeed, the comedy and tragedy of this whole 
matter has been that the so-called ethical basis men have been, par ezcel- 
lence, the religious men of the West. We have not, we never have had, 
more religious men among us than Gannett and Hosmer and Learned 
and Jones,— men more tender in their reverence for Jesus, more ardent 
in their hope of immortality, more hushed and bowed before the thought 
of the Eternal than these men always have been and are. The action of 
the Western Conference under their leadership implied no giving up 
of any precious thought or memory or hope. What it implied was this: 
If, knowing our history and our tradition, our dominant beliefs and 
hopes, any who cannot think as we do in the main find themselves more 
attracted by our general spirit than they are repelled by our doctrinal 
tendencies and results, we welcome them to come aud work with us for 
the establishment of righteousness and truth and love. I cannot think 
that any harm would come of such a welcoming. Spiritual affinities 
would determine the character of the accessions to our ranks. Dogmatic 
atheists, scorners of Jesus, flaunters of the immortal hope, would find 
themselves at home elsewhere. If they came to us, they would soon 
take themselves away, or they would find themselves ceasing from their 
dogmatism and their scorn, and entering into the glory of our faith, into 
the gladness of our reverence, and into the sweetness of our hope. 
What we want, those of us who have faith and hope, is it not to make 
them more abound, to increase the number of those with whom we can 
think and feel and work? And I am sure that an exclusive policy is 
not the policy that is best calculated for the service of this end. To 
blame or shame a man for the opinions which he holds in perfect hon- 
esty, however stupidly, is the surest way of confirming him in them. 
But, when you have ceased from blame and shame, you have gone far to 
bring him over to your side. I have known many men to be attracted 
to religion and to Christianity by a policy of large inclusiveness. I 
have never known one single individual to be made more Christian or 
more religious by a policy of exclusion and contempt. 

I know that words written in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies, or spoken in the warmth of popular discourse, will not always 
bear the strain of practical affairs, but I am certain that there has been 
nothing in the hope or dream of our most liberal Western Unitarians 
that is not involved in the carefully expressed “conviction” of Dr. 
Martineau,— “conviction,” mind you, he calls it, and no mere opinion,— 
“that the true religious life supplies grounds of sympathy and associa- 
tion deeper and wiser than can be expressed by any doctrinal names or 
formulas; and that free play can never be given to these genuine spirit- 
ual affinities till all stipulation, direct or implied, for specified agreement 
in theological opinion is discarded from the bases of church union.” 
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I may doubt that we are ready for the consummation of this excellent 
ideal. I cannot doubt that it is excellent, and that we shall come to 
it some day. I am not here to justify the action of our Western Confer- 
ence a year ago. The event has proved it was not wholly wise. It 
alievated men whose practical co-operation was of greater value than 
anything which it could hope to bring. I cannot doubt that something 
will be done to bring back smiling peace again to stay with us and bless 
us. The men on both sides are too noble and sincere, too earnest, 
sweet, and true, to rest until they find some honest and legitimate 
expression of their common aspirations. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The Unitarian clergy of London and vicinity have not been 
behind the ministers of other religious bodies in their rejoicings 
over the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the good Queen 
Victoria’s reign. No other denomination probably has more solid 
ground for thankfulness, as it reviews the history of the last half- 
century. Of the principles of religious liberty which Unitarian- 
ism has asserted, the queen has been a steadfast friend, her liberal 
sympathies being well known. We reprint here the address pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria on the 16th of May last’ by Dr. Mar- 


tinean, heading a deputation representing the body of English 
Presbyterian ministers (as the Unitarian clergy are formally en- 
titled) of London and vicinity : — 


“ May it please your Majesty we, the Body of English Presbyterian 
Ministers in and near the cities of London and Westminster, desire to 
express to your Majesty our heartfelt participation in the general rejoic- 
ing at the continuance of your Majesty's beneficent reign during the 
long period of fifty years. 

“ Looking back on that time, we cannot but feel that your Majesty’s 
reign is a memorable one for national progress ; and we would especially 
refer to the measures in favor of civil and religious liberty, to which 
your Majesty has given your royal assent. 

“Tt has been the happiness of the people of these Realms to have a 
Sovereign to whom they could look up, not only as intent on promoting 
their welfare by just laws, wise government, improved education for all 
classes, and peaceful relations with other countries, but also as an exam- 
ple of those domestic virtues and affections which have nowhere been so 
much cherished and valued as in our English homes. 

“The attachment to your Majesty has been strengthened and deep- 
ened by the mutual sympathy called forth by those public trials and 
personal sorrows which could not but have a place in so lengthened a 
period. 
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“By your Majesty’s kindness of heart and loyalty to the King of 
kings your Majesty has won not only the affectionate loyalty of your 
Majesty’s own people, but also a genuine esteem in all parts of the world. 

“Grateful to Almighty God for having already so much prolonged 
your Majesty’s rule, we earnestly pray that He may still spare for many 
years a life so precious to your Majesty’s country and children.” 

The queen placed in the hands of Dr. Martineau the following 
reply : — 

“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful address, and receive with 
cordial satisfaction your congratulations on the attainment of the fiftieth 
year of my reign. 

“The constant affection of my people has greatly helped to sustain 
me amidst the anxieties which attend on the government of this vast 
empire; and I trust that, as I have found them during the progress of 
my reign a law-abiding nation, devoted to the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty, so they may continue in future times to evince the 
same qualities, to which, by God's blessing, they owe the happiness and 
prosperity which they now enjoy.” 


THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


We give here, by request, the following Appeal, which was re- 


ceived too late for insertion a month ago, but which is always in 
season :— 


The “Montana Industrial School” for Indians, established by our 
denomination on the Crow reservation in Montana, is in urgent need of 
funds to complete its equipment and meet its current expenses. 

This school has now twenty-five pupils, with a capacity for as many 
more when its equipment is complete. 

The children are docile, affectionate, intelligent, and happy under 
their new conditions. It is a constant surprise to their teachers that so 
promising material can come from such squalid and degraded surround- 
ings. 

The government has contracted to pay $108 per annum for each pupil, 
which, when the school has its complement of fifty pupils, will cover 
about half the yearly expense. For the rest, we look to the friends of 
Indian education in our denomination. Will they let us work in vain? 

This is our first successful effort to redeem our pledges made to the 
government several years since, when, with other denominations, we ac- 
cepted the trust confided to us under the “peace policy” of President 
Grant. The causes of former failures, for which the government was 
then mainly responsible, have already been explained. If we fail now, 
the blame and the responsibility will be ours alone. 

Other denominations are annually expending about a quarter of a 
million dollars in this work of Indian education with encouraging results. 
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Our devoted missionary, Rev. H. F. Bond, says the work was never so 
hopeful as now. Can we not raise the small sum needed to make Mon- 
tana Industrial School the most thoroughly equipped and the most effi- 
cient Indian school yet established on a reservation? We ought to be 
satisfied with nothing less. For the Committee, 

J. F. B. MarsHALtt. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


OLIVIER-MERSON’S “ REPOSE IN EGYPT.” * 


Modern criticism has expressed serious doubt as to the histor- 
ical accuracy of the story of the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt. On the other hand, the art-spirit has discovered in the 
story a new wealth of significance as a theme for art. 

Many artists during the last six hundred years have, indeed, 
attempted its delineation. And with the widely different men- 
tal habits of these artists, widely separated as they were in time 
as well as in race characteristics, it could not be otherwise than 
that their representations of the theme should be exceedingly 
various. 

It is noteworthy, too, that these representations appear in gen- 
eral to follow quite as a matter of course one or another event 
in the Flight ; and this, too, for the most part as described in 
the early elaborations of the legend contained in the apocryphal 
Gospels. Thus, the pictures are sometimes altogether trivial, 
and can in very few cases be said to have more than a superfi- 
cial significance. 

The Flight is, indeed, a moment of apparent defeat, of seem- 
ing weakness; and a glimpse of this must have been caught as 
early as the sixteenth century. For with artists of that period 
there is a new departure in the treatment of the theme. Their 
attention turns increasingly from the Flight to the Repose which 
takes place either at intervals during or finally at the end of the 
flight. It is this feature that becomes increasingly significant, 
and at length has come to be clearly recognized as the domi- 
nant one. 

True the Repose is, as Mrs. Jameson suggests, “an episode 
of the Flight into Egypt.” But, when represented as taking 
place in Egypt, it is the termination of the flight. And the 
deeply penetrating genius of Albert Direr, as well as that of 


* Engraved, and engraving reproduced in phototype. 
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the philosophically-minded Poussin, unerringly seizes upon pre- 
cisely this moment as the most significant in the whole legend. 

Direr, indeed, still follows that version of the legend which 
represents Joseph as taking up his abode with his family at 
Materea during their stay in Egypt, and as providing for their 
necessities through the exercise of his trade as a carpenter. In 
Direr’s representation, Joseph appears, says Mrs. Jameson, “in 
the foreground, dressed as an artisan with an apron on, and with. 
an axe in his hand is shaping a plank of wood. Mary sits on 
one side spinning with a distaff, and watching her infant slumber- 
ing in its cradle. Around this domestic group, we have a crowd 
of ministering angels,” etc. In other words, Direr has, after all, 
portrayed a German carpenter’s family idealized into a Holy 
Family by the artificial means of adding figures who are super- 
natural only in the fact of having wings. 

Poussin, on his part (to quote Mrs. Jameson again), “is the 
only painter who has attempted to express the locality. In one 
of his pictures, the Holy Family reposes on one of the steps of an 
Egyptian temple. A sphinx and a pyramid are visible in the 
background.” 

Here indeed is a further stage in the effort to seize the deeper 
significance of the legend. And yet the expression of the local- 
ity in this picture falls short of any clear expression of the vital 
relationship existing between the sacred personages and the sur- 
roundings in the midst of which they are placed. 

No doubt, the representation of the repose as taking place on 
the very threshold of the heathen temple is already a more or 
less clear intimation of the opposition between the old faiths 
with their dead stone imagery and the new faith with its actual, 
palpitating, ever-increasing vitality. And yet there is little here 
beyond this vague intimation. The thought of that relation, the 
one phase of which is ever-intensifying opposition, the other and 
complementary phase of which is ever-increasing attraction be- 
tween the Old and the New,— that thought had not yet quite 
clearly shaped itself at the time of Poussin, though, in the painting 
just described, the thought seems already emerging and struggling 
toward expression. . 

It seems by no means unlikely that this very work of Poussin 
constituted the clew which led Merson to the creation of his own 
admirable composition, unfolding the theme for the first time in 
its richest and truly universal significance. 

10 
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The composition which Merson gives us is exceedingly simple, 
as indeed must be the case in any successful treatment of the 
theme. On the border of a perfectly level plain, evidently repre- 
senting the valley of the Nile, a huge sphinx appears. This is 
quite in the left foreground of the picture. Between the paws 
of the mighty creature and leaning against its breast rest the 
Madonna and Child. At the base of the pedestal lies Joseph 
wrapped in his mantle. All are sleeping peacefully after the toils 
and dangers of their long journey. Just to the right of Joseph 
are the smouldering remains of a fire, from which a thin, vertical 
line of smoke rises. Still further to the right lies the saddle near 
a stake to which the donkey is tethered. 

The donkey, indeed, appears to be the only unwearied member 
of the group! All unconscious that he has been the bearer of 
the world’s Burden, the scene in the midst of which he is placed 
presents to him no extraordinary significance, has occasioned him 
no special anxieties, and has therefore brought him no unusual 
weariness. In the midst of it all, he preserves his character of 
impassiveness, and only gropes about for the literal sprigs of 
grass that struggle up in the midst of the sand. 

In the distance, to the right, two long gleams of light indicate 
water. The further one, extending almost across the canvas 
from right to left, would seem to be intended to represent the 
Nile itself. In the left background, all is lost in a deepening 
gloom. The sky is still filled with stars. But from the back of 
the donkey, from the rising column of smoke, from the reclining 
form of Joseph, and above all from the majestic face of the 
sphinx, the light of dawn is already reflected. Still more signifi- 
cantly, the breast of the sphinx and the face of the Madonna are 
lighted up with a miraculous radiance emanating from the sleep- 
ing child. It is the light shining in darkness while as yet the 
darkness comprehends it not. 

Repose,— that is, indeed, what the picture represents, and in 
the most impressive fashion. In the sleeping figures there is the 
repose of weary mortals after a perilous struggle. In the silent 
sphinx there is the repose of the patiently waiting but already 
expectant spirit. And not least is repose expressed in that verti- 
cally rising column of smoke which no breath causes to waver 
there on the western border of the valley of the Nile, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the eternal dwellings of the dead. 
It is as if from the ashes of the burned-out civilizations of the 
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world a new, clear, unwavering stream of vitality were just 
springing upward straight toward Godhood. The repose is, in 
truth, that of recuperation and silently unfolding and maturing 
life after the birth-throes ushering in a new era. The Old and 
the New rest there in silent contact and contrast, prophetic, 
doubtless, of renewed struggle, but also prophetic of reconcilia- 
tion with enhanced wealth of spiritual life. For we are to re- 
member that the sphinx is the culminating symbol of the Oriental 
spirit struggling for completion, groping for light. 

Significantly, too, the Egyptians themselves at a very early 
period regarded the sphinx as in some sense representative of 
the light; nay, rather that it was to them its chief significance. 
Even before the third or Theban dynasty, as Maspero thinks, 
a king whose name has not survived to our time caused a huge 
mass of native rock rising out of the plain to be hewn into the 
mighty form now known as the great sphinx of Gizeh, and to be 
dedicated to Horemakhouti, or the rising sun.* But, to the 
Egyptians, the rising sun was @ new-born god. And here in this 
picture, reclining against the breast of this wondrous, world-old 
symbol, is represented the actual, living, breathing, new-born 
God of the Christian world. “The true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” proves to be no mere 
far-off gleaming sphere in the heavens. It assumes the form of 
humanity, unfolds itself in the actual life of the spiritual world, 
shines into the dark places of the soul of man, and transforms 
his world of groping, superstitious fear into a world of clarified 
intelligence and assured joy. 

And perchance, too, with his own unfolding consciousness, 
aided by this clear Light, man may at length discern that, in 
deepest truth, the new-born God is the eternally self-renewing uni- 
verse,— the infinite Becoming of God, who is thus forever reborn 
into the fulness and perfection and unfading beauty of divine 
Wisdom, Love, and Power. Such is the perfect, the eternal 
triune harmony proclaimed in the Christian conception of God. 
In it we catch a glimpse of the infinitely profound significance 
of the dogma of the eternally begotten Son of God. For man — 
that is, the thinking unit— forever reappearing in the eternal 
process of creation is but God unfolding in time, as God is but 
Man unfolded in eternity. 

And now, when we look back again to that ancient sphinx of 


* Histoire Ancienne, 2d ed., p. 61. 
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Gizeh, once a mere shapeless mass of rock rising abruptly out of 
the desert border of a fertile plain, the colossal, dumb image 
appears to assume another specially significant character. It is 
that of a wondrously fitting symbol of the externalized world- 
spirit forever rising out of and above the limitations of the 
inorganic, and through the ages taking on the more adequate 
embodiment of animal forms, to peer out at length through 
eagerly questioning human eyes into the beckoning mysteries of 
the boundless universe. Especially is it the appropriate symbol 
of the mute spirit of the Orient, with its never fully expressed 
longings and its vague premonitions,—the dumb show of what 
was to be brought into clearness only with a later era. 

And here, we repeat, in Merson’s finely conceived representa- 
tion is the intimation of that Light which was at length to 
penetrate into the depths of the vaguely longing, inarticulate 
spirit of the Orient, and kindle there the new flame of self-criti- 
cising intelligence. And this new flame is just that which is 
known as the progressively unfolding Christian consciousness,— 
a flame reappearing in its simple newness with each freshly 
awakened human soul, whether on this planet or. elsewhere ; 
otherwise a flame eternal in the absolute perfection of the self- 
renewing radiance of the Divine. For Christianity is in its 
very essence the religion of the Spirit, the religion of Reason. 
This it has historically proven itself to be in the fact that from 
its first entrance into the world it has ever been the accepted 
religion of the most enlightened nations of the earth. Where 
the most advanced civilizations were at the birth of Christianity, 
there Christianity found readiest acceptance. Where Christian- 
ity was introduced, there civilization most rapidly progressed. 
Thus it has come to pass that the Western or most advanced 
civilization is one and the same with Christian civilization. 

The true Christian spirit, spite of antichristian dogmatism 
and sectarian bigotry of whatever name, necessarily involves, 
in its unfolding, the severest scientific methods of thought. 
The light of Christianity proves in its truth to be the genuine 
light of the spirit, the perfectly focussed light of Reason. That 
is the light which is shining into the face of the sphinx with 
steadily increasing splendor. Witness the course which mission- 
ary labors are taking in the Orient. Note how those labors are 
becoming more rational in method, and therefore more pro- 
foundly Christian in spirit. And this is manifest in the growing 
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share of attention given to the spread of that truer, more sub- 
stantial form of Christianity which consists in the methodical 
cultivation of the individual intelligence as power to know the 
Right, and of the individual will as power to do the Right, rather 
than in the enforcement of arbitrarily given rules of conduct 
through motives of fear. 

Christianity as the religion of the Spirit is the one religion 
which teaches that the 7ruth and that alone can make man /ree._ 
And this can be realized in no other way than this,— that each 
individual man shall practically and vitally appropriate the 
truth to himself. And this means that he shall identify himself 
with the Truth, and in so doing renounce all that is selfish and 
capricious within him. He who lives the Truth, and he alone, is 
free. For knowing is true and genuine only when it unfolds 
into a life rationally ordered in all its details. This is the secret 
of the power and grandeur of Christianity: that it brings to 
light the fundamental nature of the spirit, and thus brings to 
bear upon every question of human existence the infinitely clear 
light of that critical power, the ultimate focus of which is sel/- 
criticism. Perfect consistency in consciousness is the ultimate 
ground of all possible certitude. Hence perfect logical consist- 
ency is the ultimate standard by which every thing is to be 
judged. And this infinitely clear-eyed criticism, it cannot be 
too constantly urged, is of the very essence of Christianity. 

It is the deepening consciousness of this, as already intimated, 
that is-remoulding the methods of missionary labors, and lead- 
ing to correspondingly improved results. Japan is awaking to 
the superior character of Western civilization. China, too, 
vaguely feels the impulse. And, while there is perhaps for that 
strange land something typical in the story that a fine telescope 
presented to a Chinese emperor was wonderingly looked at by 
crowds of highly educated Celestials, while not one of them so 
much as dreamed of looking through it, there can still be no 
reasonable doubt that genuine spiritual awakening must at 
length come even to them, and that through the finer instrument 
of the Reason itself they will come sooner or later to explore the 
firmament of Truth, and learn to estimate rightly the infinite 
perspectives of the soul. 

In India, indeed, western civilization has more thoroughly 
penetrated, though with superabundant blanderings and viola- 
tions of Justice on the part of those introducing it there. But 
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even so it is the critical western spirit which, spite of all its 
imperfections, has discovered and is even now sifting and win- 
nowing the vast masses of the ancient literature of that land of 
wonders, and teaching the very natives themselves to understand 
and appreciate their own intellectual inheritance. It is the 
Christian spirit that is gradually destroying the monstrous super- 
stitions of Brahmanism, and thus breaking down the unnatural 
walls of partition between man and man in the infinitely tyran- 
nous caste system. So, too, it is the calm clearness of the Chris- 
tian spirit that is slowly dispelling the shapeless mists, the 
vague vaporings of Buddhism, and at the same time discerning 
the few confusedly scattered pearls of really beautiful, healthy 
sentiment deposited like dew-drops by that altogether nebulous 
faith, and arranging them in forms borrowed from Reason’s own 
“diamond-net” of beauty, thus giving them a precision and 
wealth of significance which they could never have possessed in 
any other way. 

Merson, then, in this grandly reposeful representation, makes 
the legend of the Flight into Egypt proclaim the noiseless dawn 
of a Light destined to shine into the waiting eyes of the Oriental 
sphinx, and even into the very gateways of the Oriental tomb, 
with an ever-increasing divine energy of illumination that must 
at length awake the nations of those dawn-lands from their long, 
death-like slumber and mummified state of arrested development. 
The dawn begins in the east, but travels round again to the 
east. Thus, it proves to be the sunrise of human Freedom in the 
west that breaks at last upon the dumb spirit of the sphinx, and 
lights up its eyes with a glad sparkle of intelligence, and renders 
its long-silent lips vocal with a song of deliverance from the 
bondage of superstition and blind fear. 

Such, to the present writer, is the meaning of this remarkable 
picture. The technical critic may find fault with certain points 
in the drawing, and especially he may complain of the exagger- 
ated proportions of the Madonna. But we undertake to say that 
the conditions of the representation not merely justify, but act- 
ually demand this very exaggeration, without which the princi- 
pal figures must be dwarfed in comparison and well-nigh lost 
from view, thus seriously weakening the work by leaving its 
meaning insufficiently concentrated and emphasized. No doubt 
there is danger in such license. But neither can there be rea- 
sonable doubt that within certain narrow limits, not here over- 
stepped as we think, such license is legitimate. 
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This work may, then, be considered as in the best sense a 
rationalistic treatment of the theme. That is, it presents the 
principal personages of the legend so grouped, and in the midst 
of such surroundings, and with precisely such accessories as to 
give to the theme its truest, most universal significance; while 
that significance is expressed in the most dignified and impres- 
sive manner. W. M. B. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Report of the Seybert Commission.*—“ The late Mr. Henry Seybert dur- 
ing his lifetime was known as an enthusiastic believer in Modern Spirit- 
ualism, and shortly before his death presented to the University of 
Pennsylvania a sum of money sufficient to found a chair of Philosophy, 
and to the gift added a condition that the University should appoint a 
commission to investigate all systems of morals, religion, or philosophy 
which assume to represent the truth, and particularly of Modern Spiritu- 
alism.” 

A committee of ten gentlemen was accordingly appointed, including 
the names of several well and honorably.known to the general public. 
Their Preliminary Report covers the ground, chiefly, of assumed com- 
munications made through slate writing and answers given to questions 
written in sealed letters. It consists largely of description and illustra- 
tion of the cheap and simple though ingenious legerdemain, or of the 
process of tampering with seals, by which these “ manifestations ” were 
shown to be effected. This apparently simple task is done at considera- 
ble length,— which might seem needless, but for the wide-spread delu- 
sion it was meant to meet. Certainly, not one of the so-called physical 
manifestations we have ever heard of contests for ingenuity and deceptive 
skill with the beautiful feats of jugglery that most of us have witnessed. 
Some of these exposures are very amusing, particularly those related 
by Mr. Horace Furness, of his experiences with sealed letters and “ ma- 
terializations.” Most likely, many a false “ medium,” that has had the 
curiosity to look into this volume, has enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
craft and good humor that have gone into this exposition of the trick. 
“Tt would be a mere matter of opinion,’’ say the Commission, “ that all 
Independent Slate Writing is fraudulent; what is not a matter of opin- 
ion is the conviction, which we have unanimously reached as a Commis- 
sion, of its non-spiritual character in every instance that has come before 


* Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with the Request of the late 
Henry Seybert. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 159. $1.00. 
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us.” We are tempted to quote, by way of further illustration, the fol- 
lowing : — 

“In broad daylight, a slate perfectly clean on both sides was, with a 
small fragment of slate pencil, held under a leaf of a small ordinary 
tabf6 around which we were seated ; the fingers of the juggler’s right 
hand pressed the slate tight against the underside of the leaf, while the 
thumb completed the pressure, and remained in full view while clasping 
the leaf of the table. Our eyes never for a fraction of a second lost 
sight of that thumb; it never moved: and yet in a few minutes the slate 
was produced, covered on both sides with writing. Messages were there, 
and still are there, for we preserved the slate, written in French, Spanish, 
Dutch, Chinese, Japanese, Gujerati, and ending with Ich bin ein Geist, 
und liebe mein Lagerbier. We were utterly baffled. For one of our 
number, the juggler repeated the trick and revealed its every detail.” 
(p. 21.) 

Two considerations occur in reviewing this amusing but rather 
humiliating exposure of a wide popular delusion. The first is to won- 
der at and regret the need there was of testing this pitiful trickery on its 
claims as a method of bona fide intercourse with a world of spirits. The 
Commission have done quite rightly, from the point of view they were 
obliged to take. But, none the less, it is a deep discredit to the condition 
of the popular mind about such things that this enormous pretension 
of necromancy should be the real object of investigation. Broadly 
taken, the field to be studied includes a group of some of the most inter- 
esting of purely human phenomena. “ Spiritualism,” so cal'ed, we may 
regard, if we will, as a morbid phenomenon of some peculiar or abnormal 
nervous temperaments ; but it certainly includes a good deal that is not 
mere jugglery and humbug. Very sober persons, who have no fanatical 
opinion at stake whatever, have had direct experience of their own 
of trance conditions, healing powers, table-tipping, and mind-reading — 
real or seeming — which it never once occurred to them to explain by 
contact with the invisible world, yet to which the conventional explana- 
tions of so-called scientists have been ridiculously inadequate. Such 
persons do not go into the scientific investigation of such phenomena: 
first, because they are not trained scientists, and they know it; and, 
secondly, because they dread the moral and mental effect on them of 
giving their minds much to such things. They regard them as belonging 
to the obscure border-land of physiology and psychology, which only the 
most accomplished observers have any competency to investigate,— and 
that, not merely to expose the assumed imposture, but to understand 
better the laws and limits of the constitution of man. But, whether 
the effect be to expose the one or to enlarge our knowledge of the other, 
they earnestly hope that the Seybert Commission, or one equally well 
equipped, may follow up the investigation till some better light is 
thrown upon our present very discreditable ignorance. 
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The second consideration is this: that a name which suggests, if it 
does not lend itself to, all sorts of delusions on this matter, should be 
supplanted as fast as possible by one more specific and precise. The 
term “ spiritual,” “spiritualist,” or “spiritualism,” has a long-established 
meaning in our philosophical speech, turning essentially upon the one 
point of moral liberty as the central fact of huu.an life, and moral order 
as the central fact of the universal life. In other words, its fundamental 
meaning is not physical, but ethical,— as is admirably stated in a passage 
we should like to quote just here from the Introduction to Kingsley’s 
Schools of Alexandria (we give the title from memory). It leads, as we 
hold, to a very mischievous confusion of ideas, when the same name is 
given to, or permitted to be claimed by, a popular creed asserting “ man- 
ifestations,” “phenomena,” “ materializations,” or “communications,” 
from an assumed realm of ghosts or disembodied souls Even “materi- 
alist ” with its cognates would be a truer term for what claims “ materi- 
alizations ” as part of its stock-in-trade. But it is surely not too late for 
sober reasoners on the subject to agree upon the terms “spiritist” and 
“gpiritism ” as distinctive and appropriate, while unclaimed by any 
other use. That which is in its nature matter of scientific investigation 
should be known by some neutral name, one which it can claim as exclu- 
sively its own. The word “spiritual” is part of our religious speech, 
and it is needed for its religious uses. We never hear it, or (reluctantly) 
employ it, without a strong inward protest against the misuse which con- 
founds it with that dubious range of exploration, so full at best of mis- 
leading obscurity, and so assailable, as this proves to be, to the shallowest 
imposture and the most unscrupulous fraud. Our friends of the Seybert 
Commission, who have done already such service to the cause of good 
sense and honesty, will put the serious-minded public under still further 
obligation, if they can reconcile it with the terms of their trust to bring 
in, so far as lies with them, a significant and an honest nomenclature — 
which ought, too, to be more heartily welcomed by our friends the “ spir- 
itualists ” than by anybody else. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Vol. IL— Rev. Dr. Vincent’s first volume of commentary on a new plan 
is a stately book of more than eight hundred pages. It covers the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 
It is primarily intended for readers of the English Bible, “taking a 
position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon 
and grammar,” and endeavoring to bring home to the English reader, 
as far as is possible, the subtle force and beauty of the Greek words. 
The history of the word, the nature of the Greek idiom, the metaphori- 
cal use, the shadings of synonymes, the differences of style and choice 
of words among authors, the distinctions of tenses,—in such matters 
as these Rev. Dr. Vincent is confident that much may be done to 
enhance the interest of the New Testament for the unlearned. Examin- 
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ing the seventeenth chapter of Acts, to obtain an idea of the author's 
method, we have found that he sheds much light on the text, and has 
given in a few pages most of the more valuable matter of the fuller com- 
mentaries. The addition in parentheses of some of the words commented 
on fits the work for beginners in Greek and for those whose Greek is 
somewhat rusty. Dr. Vincent’s scheme is a good one. He appears to us 
to have worked it out thoroughly, and we trast he will go on to finish 
his undertaking. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Current Discussions in Theology, Vol. IV., by the Professors of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, brings down the course of theological inves- 
tigation to the midsummer of 1886. We have previously noticed in 
detail the method and spirit of this excellen’ enterprise, which, though 
conducted by evangelical scholars, is of no small value to liberal Chris- 
tians as an annual review of the progress of theology. Much attention 
is given in this volume, for instance, to Wellhausen on the one hand, 
and to Dr. F. E. Abbot on the other, in simple exposition of their views. 
(F. H. Revel!, Chicago.) 


Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1887.—Oliphant’s new work, originally a 
series of letters in the New York Sun, supplements the reports of the 
Palestine Exploration by discoveries of less note in the Nazareth dis- 
trict; but it is chiefly remarkable for the proofs it furnishes of the in- 
creasing cultivation of Syria, by successful colonies, under consular 
protection. Haifa in the bay of Acre (with a good road to Nazareth 
and a seaport on the Mediterranean) is the most encouraging example ; 
but German bankers have taken large tracts in the rich plain of Es- 
draelon and near Jaffa, where the American colony famished,— and 
with such success that Caesarea has become a shipping port for fruit, 
at least nine Jewish settlements are promising in different directions, 
and an agricultural college has been founded by the Jewish Alliance. 
The Jand resembles the banks of the Nile in inexhaustible fertility. 
Jerusalem herself is growing rapidly, land is rising in value, an exten- 
sive Frank suburb is created, and immigration is increasing because of 
the expected Second Advent. 

Riding freely through Central Palestine, this almost naturalized Syrian 
has brought to light numerous catacombs and ruined synagogues, with 
fragments of aqueducts and immense cisterns which show that at one 
time this Roman province rose to considerable splendor, with a crowded 
population, grand architecture, and extensive commerce. 

Our author found excellent friends among the Druses, who (so far 
from being the fierce savages they are usually represented) proved the 
best of neighbors, welcoming him to their weddings and religious festi- 
vals, and only screening their private devotions from observation. As 
Oliphant found the usual account of Syrian synagogues — to the effect 
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that they always face the north, are never decorated within, and are 
always on the highest situations — generally false, so these brave, de- 
vout, simple, and friendly mountaineers have suffered unspeakably from 
misrepresentation since the very beginning of their history, and are 
likely to suffer to the end. 

It is too bad that a book like this of geographical discovery and novel 
statement should have no map, no index, and ho arrangement whatever 
of its various subjects, nothing save the enumeration of the date of 
composition of the original letters. 


Joh and Solomon ; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D.— Canon Cheyne is well known as the author of two 
extremely valuable volumes of commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
The present work is not a commentary, nor an introduction, in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, but a series of essays, exegetical and critical, on 
Job, Proverbs, the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, and Koheleth, or 
Ecclesiastes. Of these, Job and Proverbs receive the fullest attention,— 
hence the title. Canon Cheyne is one of the most liberal critics of the 
Establishment, and our readers will find in these essays a frank accept- 
ance of most of the results of German rationalist criticism of the Chok- 
mah of the Old Testament. The composite nature of the Book of Job, 
for example, serves to explain to Prof. Cheyne the inconsistencies in its 
view of Provide’ ce. “In its present form, it seems like a very confused 
theodicy, designed to justify God against the charge of bringing misfort- 
une upon innocent persons. But, when the disturbing elements are 
removed, we see that the book is simply an expression of the conflicting 
thoughts of an earnest, warm-hearted man on the great question of suf- 
fering.” Here, as with Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, Prof. Cheyne illustrates 
the literary and spiritual characteristics of the work he is treating from 
a wide range of general reading; and this feature of his work makes it 
especially attractive, setting as it does the Wisdom literature in its right 
place in the literature of the world. Thus, of the author of Job he 
writes: “The Colloquies are the fountain-head from which the great 
river of philosophic poetry took its origin. He is the first of those poet- 
theologians from whom we English have learned so much, and who are 
all the more impressive as teachers because the truths which they teach 
are steeped in emotion, and have for their background a comprehensive 
view of the complex and many-colored universe.” When writing of 
Koheleth, Prof. Cheyne selects “four leading critics as representatives, 
not so much of philology as of that subtle and variable thing, the mod- 
ern spirit,— Renav, Gritz, Stanley, and Plumptre,”— and considers their 
discussions of the pessimist of the Old Testament. Alike from a critical 
and from a literary point of view, Prof. Cheyne’s volume is one of the 
most thoroughly profitable volumes for the clergyman’s study that has 
appeared for a long time. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Outlines of Logic and of Encyclopedia of Philosophy— With this sixth 
volume of the series, Prof. Ladd of Yale concludes his labors as trans- 
lator and editor of the “ dictated portions of the lectures of Hermann 
Lotze.” He considers that Lotze’s contributions to logic “are, perhaps, 
less distinctive and valuable than those to any other of the several 
branches of philosophy upon which he wrote and lectured.” This 
usually unattractive subject certainly gains nothing by the very con- 
densed style in which all these Outlines are written. The second part, 
on philosophy in theory and practice, on the other hand, is very sug- 
gestive. Prof. Ladd and his publishers deserve the thanks of all stu- 
dents of philosophy for the thoroughness with which this Lotze series 
has been carried out. (Ginn & Co.) 


Evolution and Christianity is a study by Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine, in 
which he sets forth Christianity as “the highest development and real- 
ization of the moral seatiment,” naturally conditioned and rationally 
evolved in the course of history. Mr. Grumbine writes simply and 
earnestly in advocacy of the union of the thought of evolution and the 
spirit of Christianity, and he closes by saying that “the world will do 
well if it never forgets that Jesus is the friend of all those who covet 
truth, love virtue, and try to make their life mean the most for God.” 
(Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Story of Alexander's Empire (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), by Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, differs from the other volumes of the “Story cf the Nations” 
series, by relating the fortunes, not of a single land or people, but of a 
number of countries which the all-compelling genius of Alexander 
brought into a temporary union. This inevitably fell apart on his 
death; and the history is thus the history of a period, not of a race or 
a vation. Prof. Mahaffy, as readers of his other works know full well, 
is unable to be dull; and he has conquered the inherent difficulties of 
his task as well as any one could. The volume is one especially valuable 
to older readers; such chapters as those on the New Lines adopted by 
Philosophy under the Diadochi, on Science and Letters at Alexandria, 
and the Influence of Hellenism on Rome, any one may read with profit. 


The Story of Assyria, which Madame Ragozin has told from the rise 
of the empire to the fall of Nineveh, is a continuation of her scholarly 
and fascinating Story of Chaldea. Both volumes are in the forefront 
of the series in respect to fulness and lateness of knowledge and pict- 
uresqueness of narration. Far from being books for young people 
only, they are almost ideal popular histories ; and we are glad to know 
that Madame Ragoziu is to prepare three more volumes, which are to 


treat largely of the religions of Persia, India, and China. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


Life of Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz.— The excellent series of “ Amer- 
ican Statesmen” has had no contribution of higher value than these 
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two volumes on the Great Compromiser by the distinguished orator 
and legislator whom Germany sent over to us to write the English 
language with a precision and power equalled by few to the manner 
born. Although this Life of Clay fills more than the space allotted to 
any one of the other statesmen, there are no superfluous pages. He was 
concerned more or less intimately with nearly every question of public 
policy in this country for half a century; and Mr. Schurz has traced the 
full outlines of these problems from Clay’s first honorable exertions to 
put an end to slavery in Kentucky, in 1799, to his final labors on the 
compromise measures of 1850. The work is really a philosophical 
history of American politics during fifty years, by a man whose own 
experience as a legislator has given him an invaluable insight into our 
national life. Alike in treating of the National Bank, of internal im- 
provements, and slavery and the abolition movement, Mr. Schurz dis- 
plays the firm and true hand of a thoroughly trained and accomplished 
statesman. He can be just to Andrew Jackson, and to Henry Clay as 
well. He writes with an affectton for the great Kentuckian which none 
of his biographers have failed to feel, but the portrait is masterly in its 
fidelity to the nature of the whole man. Mr. Schurz has rendered a 
great service to sound politics in the composition of these fascinating 
volumes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe.— Under this title are collected the 
lectures and extempore discussions of the Milwaukee Literary School, 
held in August, 1886. A small portion of the volume has been printed 
before in the volume of Concord lectures ; but this volume, as a whole, 
will bear the test of comparison with that. The larger number of the 
lecturers were the same in both schools, but Prof. Harris’s lecture on the 
valuable elements to us in German philosophy and literature we should 
rate higher than much of the sheer eulogy of Goethe.” A needed coun- 
terpoise to the monotonous praise offered up by nearly all the other 
speakers is given by Mr. Horace Rublee in his brief paper on Goethe as 
writer, savant, and citizen. We should not fail to note the high excel- 
lence of the discussions, especially when Mr. MacAlister or Prof. Hewitt 
took part. (S.C. Griggs & Co.) 


The Story of a Useful Life is a memoir, by his daughter, Mrs. S. F. G. 
Wilder, of Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, for over twenty-five years the devoted 
minister of the Hanover Street Chapel in Boston, one of the mission 
churches of the Benevolent Fraternity. The story of his faithful labors 
is well told; and the example here presented, of rational and earnest 
philanthropy in the name of religion, is such as any church should be 
proud to have set and zealous to emulate. (Published by the author.) 


During the year 1885-86, an unusually valuable course of lectures 
was delivered to the students of Phillips Academy in Exeter, N.H.; and 
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some of these have been gathered into a profitable volume, under the 
title of The Phillips Exeter Lectures. A list of the contents will suffi- 
ciently exhibit the high worth of the volume as a collection of lectures 
likely to be especially helpful to scholars, but also containing much 
excellent matter for other readers. Dr. E. E. Hale spoke on Physical, 
Mental, and Spiritual Exercises, Dr. McCosh on Habit, President Walker 
on Socialism, President Bartlett on the Spontaneous Element in Scholar- 
ship, President Carter on the Sentiment of Reverence, President Robin- 
son on Men, Made, Self-made, and Unmade, President Porter on the 
Ideal Scholar, and Dr. Phillips Brooks on Biography. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


The Will Power: Its Range in Action. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. 
This is a third edition of a very well written and stimulating book 
on the practical culture of will power. It has no metaphysical or psy- 
chological analysis of the nature of will, but is wholly given to “ coun- 
sels of perfection” founded on a wide range of reading of biography ; 
and many pertinent illustrations are dréwn from George Eliot’s novels. 
It is an excellent book to put into a young person’s hands. (James Pott 
& Co.) 


Progress from Poverty is the title of a small, paper-covered volume, in 
which Mr. Giles B. Stebbins repeats the now rather stale performance 
of demolishing Henry George's extravagant theory of land confiscation. 
The persons most affected, the owners of real estate, have not yet con- 
descended to take Mr. George seriously ; but until they do so, and make 
aa end of his nonsense, such books as Mr. Stebbins'’s may do some good 
in enlightening the eyes of some of his fo'lowers as to the absurdity of 
his plans. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers under Canvas. By Samuel J. 
Barrows and Isabel C. Barrows.— Rev. Mr. Shayback and his wife can 
need no introduciion to Unitarians, who must be familiar, through the 
Christian Register, with that vivacious, earnest pair. Lake Memphre- 
magog has been the scene of their summer achievements and pleasures 
for some ten years; and the record, graver and gayer, of their experiences 
is a strong argument for their chief doctrine that “the best camp is 
the family camp.” Mr. and Mrs. Barrows enter into details, so that their 
neat volume, with all its lightness of unfailing humor, is quite a text- 
book on the whole science of camping out, and a guide to the half- 
American, half-Canadian lake. Another kind of camp, that on the 
bloody militia field, is described in the chapter on Mr. Shayback at 
muster; while Mrs. Barrows writes in the last chapter of camp life as 
she knew it in India. To only one statement in this enjoyable record 
does our literalness take exception: “ Milk and eggs grow on our neigh- 
bor's farm.” Did he cultivate there the milk-tree and the egg-plaut! 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, and Other Poems. By Alice Williams Broth- 
erton.— Mrs. Brotherton’s verses are unpretentious, but genuine expres- 
sions of poetic sensibility to the deeper and holier aspects of common 
human living. She rightly prefers to sing of the cheerful aspects of life 
rather than pour a flood of studied melancholy, as many poets do, upon 


the hapless heads of people who already have enough of actual sorrow 
of their own. 
“ The song that our grief beguiles 
Is the best in this world of ours.” 


(Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


Columbus ; or, A Hero of the New World. An Historical Play. By 
D. S. Preston. New York and London: Putnams. 1887.— It is hard, 
even for one familiar with the stage, to pronounce upon the theatrical 
success of an untried drama, especially upon one requiring some show 
of the supernatural, and offering from beginning to end no relief from 
a high strain of thought and feeling. But Edwin Booth prophesies 
success to this untried candidate for the stage, after repeated reading ; 
James R. Lowell commends it heartily as a poem; Frank Sanborn 
acknowledges its deep interest, especially in the second act,— and every 
fair critic will admit that the author of so delightful a poem has won 
something better than the brief plaudits of the stage. 


The High-caste Hindu Woman. By Pundita Ramabai Sarasvati. 
Philadelphia, 1400 North Twenty-first Street— We have seen or heard 
few tales more pathetic than that which is told in this volume, of the 
depressed and helpless condition of the vast class in whose behalf it 
speaks. The author is a married lady of great intelligence, known in 
person to many of our readers, who is still, as we infer, pursuing her 
medical studies in Philadelphia. She was preceded there by a young 
woman of equal devotion, whose brief career and early painful death 
are recorded on the page opposite the portrait of her modest and girlish 
face. In the countenance of Ramabai, on the other hand, there is a 
nun-like gravity and repose, which goes well with the fair, tender, and 
instructive pages that compose the volume. In that helpless and de- 
pressed condition to which “the high-caste Hindu woman” is doomed, 
suffering especially as she does from the prejudice that shuts her off from 
any proper medical attendance, it has seemed to these devoted ladies 
that the one best thing to be done was to win a genuine scientific train- 
ing, which might be as a wedge to pierce that thick cloud of servitude 
and ignorance. The circumstances of woman’s life in India, especially 
as affected by the customs of child-marriage and the zenana, are given 
here with a detail not easily found elsewhere ; and, to aid the cause for 
which the book is composed, the public is invited to buy the volume at 
its modest price of $1.25. (Copies may be found at the Unitarian 
Rooms, 25 Beacon Street; and the entire sum paid will be transmit- 
ted to the writer, to help in her good work.) 
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The Story of Metlakahila. By Henry 8. Wellcome.— This volume 
is intended to arouse popular sentiment in the United States in favor 
of granting lands in Alaska to a thousand Indians of British Columbia 
who wish to remove from their present home, Metlakahtla, some thirty 
miles south of the line. Mr. Wellcome is evidently a warm friend of 
these Indians, who have been civilized and Christianized through the 
Jabors of Mr. William Duncan, an Englishman, who has labored with 
them for thirty years; and his account of their ill-treatment by the 
Church Missionary Society may need correction. But, on his showing, 
the case is a very bad instance of ecclesiastical bigotry. Mr. Duncan, 
with admirable courage and patience, converted a tribe of cannibals into 
a decent and orderly community; but, to do this, he laid aside the for- 
malities of the Church of England service, and the use of wine in the 
communion, as injurious to his endeavors. Now, a bigoted bishop 
insists upon the use of the Prayer Book and the ritual to the uttermost. 
The alternative is the abandonment of their prosperous settlement, an 
alternative which the Metlakahtlans have freely chosen. The story of 
Mr. Duncan’s labors is a very remarkable one, and is sufficient to give 
him a place among the most successful missionaries of Christianity and 
civilization. We trust that Mr. Wellcome’s object will be attained, 
and his clients be granted the lodgment in Alaska which they desire. 
(London and New York: Saxon Brothers.) 


Faith on the Earth, and Other Sermons, by John W. Chadwick, 
comprises the eleventh and twelfth series of the selected discourses 
delivered in the last two years in the preacher's pulpit in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Chadwick is distinctively a poet and a preacher, and his sermons 
bear on every page marks of his great ability as an interpreter of the 
everlasting gospel. As a critic and theologian, he loses too often the 
judicial attitude of mind; but the balanced frame is happily becoming 
more and more his settled disposition. Little but this improvement is 
needed to place Mr. Chadwick’s discourses in the very first rank of 
sermons to modern men, so thoughtful are they, so just to all our varied 
nature, so true to the essential spirit of religion, its central trust, its awe, 
and its reverence. (George H. Ellis.) 


Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Lee & Shepard.— This little hand-book deserves to be “ crowned ” 
by the editorial craft, because of the wise and witty “ Letter to a Young 
Contributor,” which forms its first half. Hardly anywhere else, even in 
books ten times its length, have we found so much valuable direction for 
the beginner in literature. The “Hints on Speech-making,” which ap- 
peared not long ago in Harper’s, is a worthy companion for the “ Letter.” 
The two give forth abundantly the practical wisdom of one of the most 
finished writers and speakers of America. 
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Jesus, his Opinions and Character, first published some four years ago 
as the “New Testament Studies of a Layman,” was fully noticed in an 
article in this Review, by its present editor, contrasting it with Protap 
Mozoomdar’s Oriental Christ. A new issue of this year’s date bears the 
name of its author, Mr. George Foster Talbot, a lawyer of Portland, Me. 
(George H. Ellis.) 


Horace Mann’s A Few Thoughts for a Young Man retains its popularity 
amazingly, and a new edition has just been issued in their “ Handbook 
Series” by Lee & Shepard. 


In the Johns Hopkins University Studies, the later issues are: Local 
Government in Canada, by J. G. Bourinot, LL.D., clerk of the House of 
Commons; the E/ffect of the War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the 
Union, by N. M. Butler, Ph.D.; and Notes on the Literature of Charities, 
by H. B. Adams. 


Lessons on Luke is a union course of Sunday-school lessons for the year 
1887-88, prepared by Rev. David Utter, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago. The lessons are on a somewhat novel plan, offering 
only two questions each Sunday for each of three grades; but they evi- 
dently are the outcome of practical’ sagacity in the work, and deserve 
the attention of all Sunday-school teachers. (Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society.) 


Tue Unitarian Sunday School Society have issued in a neat pamphlet 
four Temperance Services, accompanied by fifty hymns. Both services 
and hymns seem well adapted for use in the Sunday-school and the 
church. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Martin Luther: His Life and Times. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
(Cassell. ) 

Sundays at Balmoral. Sermons preached before her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, in Scotland. By the late John Tulloch, D.D. (London: 
J. Nisbet.) 

Die Deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant. Von Eduard von Hartmann. 
(Berlin: Carl Duncker.) 

Augustinische Studien. Von Hermann Reuter. (Gotha: Perthes.) 

The twenty-second volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains 
articles of interest to theologians on Simon Magus, by Prof. Haraack ; 
Spinoza, by Prof. Seth; Spiritualism, by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick ; Stanley, 
by Dean Bradley; Swedenborg, by J. F. Smith; Syria and Syriac Lit- 
erature, by Prof. A. Socin and W. Wright, LL.D. 
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History and Biography. 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. In 
six volumes. (The latest and best edition of this great classic of biog- 
raphy, in which special attention has been given by the enthusiastic 
editor to the explanation of every literary allusion. Clarendon Press.) 

The Character and Times of Thomas Cromwell. A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Criticism. By Arthur Galton. (Birmingham: Cornish Brothers.) 

Les Origines de |’Ancienne France. Par J. Flach. Le Régime Seign- 
eurial, X.—XI. Siecles. (Paris: Larose et Forcel.) 

Etudes sur |’Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Frangaise. Par 
M. A. Gazier. 

Die Herkunft der Arier. Von Carl Penka. (Dr. Penka maintains 
that the early home of the Aryans was in Denmark and the southern 
portions of Sweden and Norway. Prof. A. H. Sayce accepts this theory, 
but it will need to be strengthened very much before it gains the adhe- 
sion of more cautious students. Vienna: Prochaska.) 

Greeko-Slavonic Literature in its Relation to the Folk-lore of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By M. Gaster, Ph.D. (Triibner.) 

Among the many “Jubilee” books called forth by the fiftieth anni 
versary of Queen Victoria’s accession, the work edited by Mr. T. H. 
Ward, The Reign of Queen Victoria, a Summary of Fifty Years of Prog- 
ress, easily takes the first place, although it is perhaps, like our own 
centennial literature, rather too anxious to make out evidences of prog- 
ress in every direction. Some of the best sections in the volume are: Sir 
William Anson’s on the Constitutional Development; Sir H. S. Maine’s 
on India; Mr. Giffen’s on the Growth and Distribution of Wealth ; 
Prof. Huxley’s on Science (an admirable piece of work); Messrs. Mun- 
della and Howells’ on Industrial Association; Dr. Garnett’s on Victo- 
rian Literature; and Rev. Dr. Hatch’s on Religion and the Churches. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. publish a collection of English sacred 
songs of the last fifty years, under the title of Victorian Hymns. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Present Position of European Politics, or Europe in 1887. By 
the author of Greater Britain. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Etudes Littéraires sur le Dix-neuvitme Sitcle. Par Emile Faguet. 
(Paris: Lecene et Oudin.) 

Geschichte der Englischen Literatur. Von K. Bleibtreu. 

Gesammelte Aufsitze von Dr. Albert E. Fr. Schiiffle. (The second 
volume of these collected essays of the distinguished German economist 
treats, from the stand-point of social and ethical values, “the dissolution 
and restoration of the guild, the relative importance of man and of 
material goods in economics, the ethical side of the doctrine of value, 
Darwinism and social science, and the applicability of the different 
forms of the entrepreneur function.”) 
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Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et d’Instruction Primaire. Edited by 
F. Buisson. (“An admirable encyclopedia,” says the Academy, “of 
most things that are the subject of teaching in schools and colleges, and 
of the methods and organization of education in civilized countries.” 
Hachette.) 

The Agricultural Laborer, a Short Summary of his Position. By 
T. E. Kebbel. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 

Legends and Records of the Church and Empire. By Aubrey de 
Vere. (Poems. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Public Debts: An Essay in the Science of Finance. By Henry C. 
Adams, Ph.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Psychology. The Motive Powers. Emotions, Conscience, Will. By 
James McCosh, D.D. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The American Electoral System. By Charles A. O’Neil, A.B. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Things Seen. (Choses Vues.) By Victor Hugo. (Harpers.) 

Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University 
of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with 
the Request of the late Henry Seybert. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Alcohol in History, an Account of Intemperance in All Ages. By 
Richard Eddy, D.D. (National Temperance Society.) 

The Aztecs: Their History, Manners, and Customs. From the 
French of Lucien Biart. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


NOTES. 


The new Chicago fortnightly, the Open Court, continues to maintain 
the high standard which was set up six months ago, and even improves 
upon it. Recent issues have been notable for a series of papers by Prof. 
F. Max Miiller, on the Simplicity of Language, the Identity of Lan- 
guage and Thought, and the Simplicity of Thought. These lectures are 
based upon the fruitful conception that language is the history of human 
thought, and are of great interest to clergymen. Dr. E. Montgomery 
has been making, in this same periodical, a detailed examination of 
Prof. E. D. Cope’s Theology of Evolution, to which Prof. Cope offers a 
full reply.— Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, whose address is Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., will carry out the wishes of the late David A. Wasson in arrang- 
ing and publishing a collection of his poems. As quite a number of 
these are known to exist only in the hands of private persons, Mrs. 
Cheney will be grateful to any one possessing such verses who will 
send her copies or give information in regard to them. 

The Political Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, and published by Ginn & Co., deserves to 
be read by all thoughtful men who would understand the principles and 
tendencies of our national life. The number for last June has a very 
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strong list of articles by thoroughly competent hands. Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson discusses the Study of Administration; Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
the Interstate Commerce Law; Mr. E. J. Shriver, the Workings of Cus- 
toms Duties; Dr. E. W. Bemis, the Benefit Features of Trade Unions; 
Hon. W. M. Ivins, Municipal Government; and Prof. J. W. Burgess, 
the “ Culturconflict” in Prussia. The cover of the magazine makes an 
announcement of great interest, that a series of works is in preparation 
by the editors, intended “to give a complete systematic view of modern 
political science, based upon the latest results of historic development 
and scientific thought in Europe and America.” The series, of which 
the first volume will be issued this year and the last (of nine) within 
five years, covers the history of political theories, the sources and 
literature of political science, political economy in its history and its 
practice, finance and jurisprudence considered historically and compara- 
tively, international law, comparative constitutional law and _ politics, 
administrative law and science, and the constitutional law of the 
American Commonwealths. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
JULY. 
Henry George’s Mistake about Land. = Prof. W. T. Harris. (The Forum.) 
What is the Object of Life? By Grant Allen. (The Forum.) 


Tenement-house Morality. J.O.8. Huntington. (The Forum.) .- 
The Barriers to Christian Union. Prof. C. A. Briggs. ( rian Review.) 


Presbyte 
aa" Tendencies in Current Literature. R. W. Gilder. (New Princeton 
.) 
Christianity and Modern Economics. Prof. J. B. Clark. (New Englander.) 


JUNE. 
Religion ou Irréligion de l’Avenir. Goblet d’Alviella. (Revue de Belgique.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Shaybacks inCamp. Ten Summers under Ganvas. By Samuel J. Barrows 
and Isabel C. Barrows. ce $1.00. 
Lectures delivered before the Students of a Exeter Academy, 1885-1886. 
By Presidents McCosh, Walker, and others. Price gt . 
The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger. ice $1.50. 


From & Usher, Boston. 
The Andover Case. With an In uctory Historical Statement and a full text 
¢ | 4 —— of the Complainants and their Counsel and the Decision of the 
ard of Visitors. 


From F. P. Rice, Worcester, Mass. 
The Abolitionists Vindicated, in a Review of Eli Thayer’s Paper on the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. By Oliver Johnson. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Foundations of Ethics. By John Edward Mande, M.A. Edited by Prof. 
William James. Price $1.25. 


From J. B. eee Co., Philadelphia. 

Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with the Request of the 
late Henry Seybert. Price $1.00. 

From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chi is 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. Price 50 cts. 

e Sailing of King Olaf, and Other Poems. By Alice Williams Brotherton. 
Price $1.00 
The New Birth. With a Chapter on Mind-cure. Price 50 cts.—For sale by Geo. 


H. Ellis. 
From E. 8. Mittler und Sohn, Berlin. 
Zur Geschichte der Altevangelischen Gemeinden. Vortrag von Dr. Ludwig 
Keller, Kg). Staatsarchivar, 





